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~FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
Concerning the Organizaiion and State of the Churches 
in the Three Synods of Western New |York,and the 
Synod of. Western Reserve, by James Wood. Second 
edition. Revised. 
Conchupinc OsSERVATIO 


As the object which we have in view in making 
the preceding statements is to enable the churches 
to judge how far the acts of the last|General As- 
sembly can be justified, we shall now make some 
remarks on this point. 

I, ‘{t is notorious that errors and irregularities of 
an alarming character have prevailed|in those Sy- 
nods for 8 or 10 years past. ‘T'his is strongly con- 
firmed by the facts which we have stated above, 
and by the admissions of various indiyiduals resid- 
ing in their bounds, 

‘2. These errors and irregularities have obtained 
such an influence, and are extended over so large 
a territory, that taken in connexion with the sym- 
pathy which is felt for them in some other sections 
of the church, it is esnoeringy difficult to rectify 
them by ordinary process. This position we be- 
lieve will be denied by few who have noticed the 
progress of events as they have occurred in our 
church for a few years past. 

3. The abrogation of the plan of union opened a 
door, it was thought, for reaching the evils, both 
easy and effective; and hence the Assembly re- 
sorted to this course. The propriety of this mea- 
sure, and its application to these Synods, are the 
points at issue between the two parti 

-Concerning the measure itself, viz, the abioga- 
tion of the plan of union, we wish to correct two 
or three mistakes which appear to be ¢urrent in re- 

to it. 

1. It has been often asserted, and i 
believed, that the General Assembly 
plan. From Dr. McAuley’s speech 
ject, in the last Assembly, it would s 
necticut brethren themselves are under this im- 

ression. But whoever entertains such a belief is 
abouring under a mistake. It has doubtless arisen 
from the fact that the only authority which has 
been relied =m for the history of the affair, is the 
Assembly’s Digest, which unfortunately contains 
only a part of the record. A recurrence to the 
Minutes of the Assembly for 1800 and 1801, will 
show that the plan was proposed by the General 
Association of Connecticut, and not by the General 
Assembly. 

._* In the Minutes for 1800 is the following: ‘ The 
Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards. the Rev, Asa Hylliar, 
and Jonathan Freeman were appointed delegates 
from this Assembly to the General tation of 
Connecticut,” &c. Nota word is gaid about in- 
structing them to negotiate a plan of union. In 
the Minutes of 1801 we find their report as follows: 

. “The delegates from the General mbly to the 

General Association of Connecticut report, that 

they have attended aecording to) appointment 

through the whole course of the sessions of the 

General Association. That besides the business 
peculiar to the churches of Connecti¢ut, the Gene- 
ral Association appointed a committee to confer 
with a committee that may be appointed by the 

| General Assembly, on measures which may pro- 
mote union among the inhabitants of the naw set- 
tlements, and the to e seltlements, 
as ars by the inclosed paper. 

after the had reported, 
the paper referred to above was read ; the minute 

concerning which is as follows: “ A communica- 
tion was read from the General Association of the 
state of Connecticut, appointing a| committee to 
confer with a committee of the} Presbyterian 
Church, to consider the measures] proper to be 
adopted by the General Association and the Gene- 
ral Assembly for establishing a uniform system of 
church government between the inhabitants of the 
new settlements who are attached to the Presbyte- 
rian form of government, and those who prefer the 
Congregational form. Ordered that the said com- 
munication lie on the table. Succeeding this, on 
the same page, is the following: “The Rev. Drs. 
Edwards, McKnight, and Woodhull, the Rev. Mr. 
Blatchford and Mr. Hutton were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider and digest a plan of govern- 
ment for the churches in the new settlements, 
agreeably to the proposal of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, and report the 
convenient.” Then follows the rep 
mittee, as contained in the Digest, page 297. 

2. It has been often affirmed, that during the 
whole period of 36 years in which this plan has 
been in operation, no objection has been made to it ; 
and that consequently it is to be considered as hav- 
ing received during this long period the silent ap- 
probation of the whole Church. Much of the force 
of Chancellor Kent’s opinion rests upon this postu- 
late. But itis a mistake. First, it is not .true, in 
the sense intended by those who revert to it, that 
the plan has been in operation for fo long a time. 
I mean in such a sense as to give to the fact that 
force which it is supposed to have in determining 
its validity. For 10 or 12 yearg after it was 
formed, its influence upon the churdh was scarcely 
felt; and for as many more, the evils growing out 
of it had not developed themselves as they have 
since that time. The plan was originally intended 
not as the medium through which Congregational- 
ism should be perpetuated in the Presbyterian 
Church; but to give opportunity |for Congrega- 
tionalists (if after learning the character of our 

stem they approved of it) to become Presbyterian. 

his remark applies to both parties in the arrange- 
ment. The ministers of Connecticut were favoura- 
ble to the Presbyterian form of government; one 
feature of it was already in existence in their 
churches, and they felt willing (not to say desirous) 
to have their people who should en, to other 


on this sub- 
em our Con- 


States become Presbyterian. This|idea, we think, 
is clearly implied in the .account which Dr. 
McAuley gives of the interview of|the committee 
of the Assembly with a committee jof the Associa- 
tion, in 1826. “As to the-union, they had said 
that it had not been gone into for their accommo- 
dation, but for ours; that they had jagreed to it for 
two reasons: first, because it was a help to many 
New-England people in the infant |settlements to- 
wards obtaining gospel ordinances} and secondly, 
because 2 assisted the Assembly| in spreading 
Presbyterianism through that region.” But. in- 
stead of spreading Presbyterianism, it has, in a 
large number of cases, spread Congregationalism 
under the Presbyterian name. Preebyteries have 
not only been formed of Congregational materials, 
but with an express stipulation that they might al- 
ways remain so, and yet continue in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. And then, by such a construction of 
the plan of union as was never intended by the 
original framers, they claimed the right of sending 
commissioners, who were not ruling elders to the 
General Assembly. This is the point of time at 
which ‘the plan ought to be dated, jif it is designed 
to hiave any bearing on the. constitutional question ; 
because at this time, and not 
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distance should 
lelphia. 


effects ary 
this would be not 36 years ago, but less than 20. 


have been re 


appears from 
sembly, which we have quo 
tee from the Assembly to meet a similar committee 
from the Association of Connecticut, brought up 
this subject, in connexion with that for which they 
were especially appointed. The particulars he 
does not give us, but we cannot perceive why it 
should have come up at all, except because it was 


which they had been appointed, viz. the practice 
of allowing their delegates to vote in the General 
Assembly; and because dissatisfaction with the 
one, necessarily implied dissatisfaction with the 
other. And it would seem, from the remarks of 
the committee of the Association, that they did so 
consider it. Their remarks appear to be a reply 
to some Complaint in regard to its operation which 
fell from the committee of the Assembly. 

_ In 1831 a committee-man was received by the 
Assembly as a commissioner from Grand River 
Presbytery; against which a protest was entered, 
signed by 67 members. A part of this protest we 
shall transcribe. “The articles of: agreement al- 
luded to in the beginning of this paper,” say they, 

referring to the plan of union of 1801, “ are suppo- 

sed to give this individual, and all others similarly 

situated, a seat in this Assembly. That agreement 
is altogether anomalous to our form of government, 

and, so far as itdoes extend, is in derogation of it.” 

"ages ‘“‘ Those articles can never cover this case, 

because they expressly stipulate the church ses- 

sion and Presbytery, as the church courts to which 

these “ committee-men” may have access in the 

character of ruling elders, and mention no others. 

As the grant was in derogation of the rights of the 

eldership, and adverse to the nature of our church 

government, it is manifestly just such a grant as, 

if valid at all, could only be so within the strict 

import of its own terms. We do not feel called on 

to discuss the fact, whether those articles, thus in- 

terpreted, are constitutional or not. If, however, 

they are so construed as to place members here, 

who are, by our constitution, forbidden to be here, 

or as in any ge Bete to affect the principles of the 

organization of this house, as clearly defined in 

our books, then it is manifest thatthe articles must 

be considered utterly null and void.” The answer 

of the Assembly to this protest, (drawn up by a 

member from the Western Reserve,) contains the 

following: “The conventional agreement, or 

treaty, above referred to, (meaning the plan of 
union,) expressly provides that laymen, of the cha- 

racter there contemplated, shall be admitted to the 


| Presbyteries on an equality with elders. If there- 


fore there is, in connexion with this subject, an in- 

fraction of the Constitution, it is in the treaty ttself, 

and the only proper remedy for the supposed evil. 
would be found in a regular proceeding to amend 

or annul the satd treaty.” 

But though the Assembly received the commis- 

sioner above referred to, they adopted a resolution 

that “the appointment, by some Presbyteries, as 
has occurred in a few cases, of members of stand- 

ing committees to be members of General Assem- 

bly, is inexpedient, and of questionable constitu- 
tionality, and therare ought not, in future, to be 
made :” yet the very next year, that same Presby- 
tery delegated two committee men as commis- 
sioners to the Assembly ; but their commissions, 

after having been placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee, were Withdrawn. At the same meeting there 
wasa commissioner from a Presbytery in Western 
New York, who was neither an elder nor a com- 
mittee man; but being commissioned as an elder, 
and nobody present being acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, he was received as a member. The 
next year a committee man appeared from the 
Presbytery of Oswego, and would have been re- 
ceived, (as his commission did not specify his true 
character ;) but one of the members, who had inci- 
dentally become acquainted with the fact, made it 
known to the house; when leave was given him to 
withdraw his commission. These facts show with 
what tenacity those Presbyteries which were 
formed in pursuance of the plan of union, adhered 
to the practice of sending up commissioners, even 
after the Assembly had adopted a resoiution against 
it; and thecourse which the Assembly pursued, in 
regard to them, was an expression of disapproba. 
tion against their interpretation of the plan, if not 
against the plan itself. Jn 1835, the Assembly re- 
solved that no more churches should be organized 
on the plan of union; and in 1837 the plan was 
abrogated. ‘Thus for 11 years previous to this 
last act, there was evidently a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the plan of union 
was found to operate; its constitutionality was 
more than once called in question, and intimations 
were given, in no doubtful language, that the As- 
seinbly ought either to “amend or annul” it. 

3. In connexion with these facts, let it be re- 
membered that the churches formed on the plan of 
union had become very numerous—that their feel- 
ings and policy were at variance with strict Pres- 
byteria] order—that in many instances, doctrines 
were held which are inconsistent with our Stand- 
ards—and that, claiming a right, from the pro- 
visions of the plan, to be represented in the General 
Assembly, they had well nigh obtained an ascend- 
ancy in that body, and were rapidly bringing about 
a revolution in the Church. Under such circum- 

stances, it appears to me, that if an act of this kind 
could ever be justified, the Assembly ought to be 
sustained. In the speech of Dr. McAuley, before 

referred to, he says, “ he readily conceded that the 
plan was extra-constitutional. The wonder was, 
that it ever should have been considered as other- 
wise ; but those who entered into the arrangement 
considered the necessity of the case as arising 
above the Constitution.” If the necessity of the 
case was sufficient to justify the forming of this 
union, even though it is acknowledged to have 
been extra-constitutional, the necessity of the case 
will now justify its abrogation ; especially as the 
act, so far from being * extra-constitutional,” was 
imperiously demanded on constitutional grounds. 


4. Let it also be borne in mind that the plan of 
union was never intended to be permanent, but 
only temporary. This is implied in the original 
plan of 1801, and in the modification of it which 
took place in 1808, it is clearly expressed. “ Leav- 
ing the churches undisturbed in the administration 
of their own government, until they shall become 
hetter acquainted with ours, and shall voluntarily 
adopt it.” The obvious construction of this is, that 
the churches referred to, viz. those in the Northern 
associated Presbytery* and the Middle Association 


* A highly valued friend has communicated to 
me the following facts in regard to this Presby- 
tery. It originated in a body which was consti- 
tuted in Morris county, New Jersey, as early, he 
thinks, as 1789, or 1790: and consisted of minis- 
ters and churches once Presbyterian, or partly 
Congregational and partly Presbyterian. In pro- 
cess of time that body was divided into two or 
more; one of which was the Northern Associated 
Presbytery ; which had no very regularly defined 
limits, but comprised the northern part of the state 
of New York. Ministers and churches belonging 
to it are known to have been located in the fol- 
lowing counties, viz. Columbia, Green, Delaware, 
Schoharie, Otsego, Montgomery, and Saratoga. 
In 1807 a new Presbytery was set off from it un- 
der the name of the Saratoga Associated Presby- 
tery; at which time the acquaintance of my friend 
with the former body c . The latter continved 
to exist till the year 1818, when it was dissolved, 
and some of its members joined other Congrega- 
tional Associations, and some connected them- 


selves with the Presbytery of Albany. The Nor- 
thern Associated Presbytery (as I have learned 


our church order fully manifest ; and 


We are now prepared to say, secondly, that as 
soon as these effects of the plan of union were per- 
ceived, objections began to be made to it, and they 
ted at different times, and in one 
_ | form or another, ever since. In 1826, a commis- 

_} sioner from the Rochester Presbytery was received 
by the Assembly, who was not a ruling elder ; but 

a protest was immediately entered against it, 
signed by forty-two members. The same year, as 
r. McAuley’s speech in the last As- 
above, the commit- 


a kindred topic to that for the consideration of 


alliance would cease. And from the very nature 
of the case, this idea must have been embraced in 


employed had contained no such implication. Can 


revolutionizing the Presbyterian Church! But if it 
was designed to be a permanent arrangement, it is 
easy to perceive from the extent of territory em- 
braced by it, and the great rapidity with which it 
has been populating, that in a short time those 
churches would form a majority, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church would be converted into a Congrega- 
tional Association. ‘To us, therefore, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that when any particular section 
contemplated in the plan ceased to be in the pro- 
per sense of the phrase a “new settlement,” the 
spirit and design of the plan required those churches 
formed under it, either to become strictly Presby- 
terian, or to withdraw their connexion, and form an 
Association of their own. Of course the plan has 
expired by its own limitation; and without an act 
of the General Assembly, is now null and void. 
But since many of those churches instead of adopt- 
ing our form of government, are opposed to it; or 
to use the language of one who came into the 
Church in pursuance of the plan, “they are Con- 
gregationa] still, and have no disposition to change;” 
and since, as we learn from the same quarter, they 
claim it as their right to remain for ever in the 

Church, and to be represented in all our judica- 

tories, without changing their Congregational or- 

ganization ; it appears to us that justice to the 

Presbyterian Church required the Assembly to put. 
an end to the arrangement. 

5. It is said, by those who are opposed to the 

measure, that the Assembly were bound, before 

passing such an act, to ask the consent of the other 

contracting party ; meaning either the General As- 

sociation of Connecticut or the churches formed on 

the plan of union. Were they bound to ask the 

consent of the Association? For an answer to this 

question, we refer the reader to the opinion of G. 

Wood, Esq. as published in the New York Obser- 

ver. ‘Ido not think that this plan of union form- 

ed, or was the result of a compact between the 

General Assembly and the Association of Connec- 

ticut, so as to render it obligatory upon the Gene- 

ral Assembly to carry ‘into effect the measure, or 

to continue its operation any longer than they 

should deem proper.” .... “It may be questioned 

whether the assent of the Association to the adop- 

tion by the Assembly of this plan was necessary. 

The ecemieatonetate to be affected by this plan 

were out of the jurisdiction of that Association, and 

beyond their control; but they no doubt felt them- 

selves under a moral influence, which rendered it 

a matter of delicacy and expediency on the part of 
the General Assembly, to obtain the assent of that 

Association. But supposing the assent of the As- 

sociation to have been indispensable; when it was 

given they had nothing further to do with the plan. 

It then became the measure of the General Assem- 

bly alone, to be dropped, or acted upon, or modified 

as they should deem advisable.” If this opinion be 

correct, then the churches alone, if any body, were 

the party to be consulted. On this point we have 

cnly to observe, that if there is obligation on either 
side to ask the consent of the other before the con- 
nexion might be dissolved, this obligation must be 

equally binding upon both. But have the churches 

ever felt any obligation of this kind? Have they 

not always considered it as optional with them 

whether they continued their connexion with the 

Presbyterian Church» or not? and have they not 
always acted on the principle, that whenever they 
believed it to be more for their advantage to be- 

come independent or to join an Association, they 

were at liberty to take such a step, without asking 
the consent of the General Assembly? Ag a matter 
of courtesy, they have generally notified the Pres- 
bytery to which they belonged, that they were 

about to change their ecclesiastical connexion ; but 
not from a belief of the existence of any contract 
with the Presbytery which obliged them to do so; 
and it has frequently happened that the Presby- 
teries have had no knowledge of their intention 
until after the formation of their new alliances. 

If, therefore, the churches formed on the plan of 
union have not understood the plan to involve any 

obligation upon themselves of the kind supposed, it 
would be unreasonable in them to maintain that 
any such obligation rests upon the Assembly, or to 
expect that any overture should be made to them 

by the Assembly, asking their consent for a disso- 
lution of the union. 

It remains now to inquire whether the Assembly, 
after having abrogated the plan of union, can be 
justified in applying the act, in the manner they 

did, to these four Synods. In relation to this, we 

remark, 

1. That it was anticipated by the opposers of the 
measure, that the effect of the vote abrogating the 
plan of union, would be retrospective. For proof 
of this we refer again to Dr. McAuley’s speech in 
the last Assembly. He said, “he had no desire to 
see this accommodation plan perpetuated, or even 
continued for many years; but he had a strong 
fellow-feeling with those churches who were af- 
fected by its abrogation.”.... “If, indeed, he 
could be assured that the churches in question 
would not be broken up and scattered to-the four 
winds, he would willingly enter on the measure 
proposed ; for he wished at some time to see an end 
of the plan. He hoped that, at any rate, ample 
time would be allowed them finally to decide upon 
their ecclesiastical relations; and if this had form- 
ed a part of the tage he should have made no op- 
position to it.” On what principle were these re- 
marks made? Clearly on this, that unless special 
provision was made by the Assembly, modifying 
and restricting the act so as to prevent its taking 
effect immediately, upon the churches already 
formed on this plan, he expected that such would 
be the result. 

2. While we are willing to admit there are dif- 
ficulties in applying the act according to any 
method which we have heard proposed, including 
the one adopted by the Assembly, we think the lat- 
ter on the whole less liable to objection than any 
‘other. If these various measures were now before 
the Church for consideration with a view to the 
future adoption of one of them, we should feel our- 
selves called upon in the discussion of the subject 
to notice them severally in their order, and ex- 
amine their relative propriety; but as this is not 
the case, we shall simply consider a few things in 
regard to the measure which has been adopted— 
reverting to some of the others incidentally as far 
as they may be involved in the discussion of this. 


It will not be denied by any acquainted with our 
Constitution, that the most legitimate mode for the 
Assembly to act upon the churches is through the 
Synods. Suppose, in the case under consideration, 
they had attempted to act upon the Presbyteries, or 
(as some believe they ought to have done) directly 
upon the churches. In the former case it might have 
been said, they had assumed the prerogatives of 
the Synod, and in the latter that they had taken 
into their hands a work which belongs exclusively 
to the Presbyteries. Those very individuals who 
now oppose the measures of the Assembly, would 
have objected with as much earnestness, we have 
reason to believe, to the other course. They 
have virtually objected to it already in several of 
the Presbyteries by the adoption of resolutions, 
“assuring the churches under their care, that the 


from another source) remained in being till 1829 
or 1830, at which time, or soon after, it was dissolv- 
ed. They never acceded as a body to the plan pro- 
to them by the Synod of Albany; and 
whether after their dissolution, the several minis- 
ter; cad churches connected themselves with Pres- 
by.| near‘n our connexion, or whether they joined 
a ongregatiopal body, I am not able to 


* 


ete 


of the Western District, were expected to adopt | 
the Presbyterian form of government after suffi- 
cient time was given them to become better ac- 
quainted with it; and the inference is equally ob- 
vious, that if after an acquaintance with our 
government they did not choose to adopt it, the 


the arrangement of 1801, even though the language 


any one suppose that the framers of the Plan of 
Union intended to make use of this as a means of 


rebuke those who 


-cially as the individuals and churches who (as is 


plan of union, so far as they are concerned, is still 
in force, and its stipulations will be preserved by 
them inviolate.” | 

It is urged against the application of the vote to 
Synods, that those bodies, as such, could not have 
been formed on the plan of union, but were regu- 
larly eonstituted according to the directions of the 
Book; and therefore they cannot be affected by the 
abrogation of the plan. As to the manner in which 
Synods are brought into existence, we admit that 
all of them, except the first, must necessarily be 
organized alike, viz. by the division of other Sy- 
nods—and again, that they all must necessarily be 
alike In being composed of at least three Presby- 
teries. But suppose one or two of the three Pres- 
byteries of which a particular Synod is composed, 
though they bear the name of Presbyteries, are in 
reality Congregational Associations; would the 
Synod in this-case be regularly constituted? Or 
suppose the Presbyteries generally of which it is 
composed, though consisting in part of Presbyteri- 
an churches, have in them so large a number of 
Congregationalists, as to give to the Presbyteries a 
— character; would a Synod com- 
posed of such Presbyteries be a regular Synod ac- 
cording to our Constitution! Must it not, on the 
contrary, be styled, speaking in strict propriety, a 
Congregational Synod, however agreeable to the 
Constitution may have been the mere form of its 
erection? On the same principle, though churches 
alone, in the first instance, could be organized on 
the plan of union, yet as churches in connexion 
with their pastors compose Presbyteries, and Pres- 
compose Synods; if such a number of the 
churches are formed on this plan as to contro] the 
actian and policy of the Presbyteries and Synods, 
the latter, for aught we can perceive to the con- 
trary, must also be regarded as organized on the 
plan of union. 
Again, it is objected that this mode of applying 
the act operates unjustly ; as many of the churches 
in those Synods are strictly Presbyterian. If this 
objection be valid, it would effectually close the 
door against any action whatever: except by dis- 
solving the churches formed on the plan of union, 
and disecting them to organize anew—at least, al! 
such churches as are partly composed of Presbyte- 
rian members. ‘There would be the same reason 
to complain of the injustice of an act, which dis- 
owns a Presbyterian member as of one that disowns 
achurch. It is true that the mode of remedying 
an evil by acting upon communities, often if not 
always subjects individuals among them to tempo- 
rary inconvenience, who, if they were not thus 
connected, could not justly be brought into such 
circumstances. But, if the measure is necessary 
for the public good, and provision is made by 
which (if they avail themselves of it) they will not 
in the end be affected injuriously, they ought not 
to complain—especially if the evil to be remedied 
could not be easily reached in any other way. 
In order to ascertain whether those acts are just, 
it is important to understand their true nature. 
Were they acts of excommunication, as many 
affirm ? or did they leave the disowned Synods in 
this respect, just as they stood before? If any far- 
ther proof be deemed necessary beyond the decl :- 
ration of the Assembly, this question may be easily 
answered by a reference to facts. At the last 
meeting of the Synod of Albany, among other imin- 
isters present from abroad, there were three from 
Western New York : one of them from the Synod 
of Utica, another from the Synod of Geneva, and a 
third from the Synod of Genesee—and they were 
all invited to sit as corresponding members—in 
which invitation the Old-school members of the 
Synod unanimously concurred. Would they have 
done it if they had regarded those Synods as ex- 
communicated? Certainly not. This fact is of it- 
self a sufficient answer to the charge, and ought to 
rebuke t attempt to excite popular 
indignation against the Assembly on the ground 
that those Synods have been “ exscinded,” “cut 
off,” “ expelled,” without citation or trial. They 
have the same Christian standing as ecclesiastical] 
bodies which they had twelve months ago. All 
that the Assembly has done is simply to dissolve 
the connexion which has hitherto subsisted between 
them, and tell them that hereafter they must act 
by themselves. Though many individuals in those 


have long distinguished the Presbyterian Church, 
yet, considered as a whole, they have departed 
from those opinions and usages; and they have be- 
come so numerous that instead of being under the 
control of the Assembly as it was formerly consti- 
tuted, they have assumed the control themeelves, 
and are rapidly changing the character of the 
Church. Under these circumstances, the Assem- 
bly have said to them: we will not disturb your 
ecclesiastical relations, as they exist among your- 
selves—-but we cannot consent to have the Pres- 
byterian Church revolutionized and remodeled 
through your instrumentality ; especially as you 
came into it at first only by courtesy and compro- 
mise--and we, therefore, regard it as right and 
proper to inform you that, from this time forward, 
you shall not be represented in our body. Is not 
this a fair statement of what the Assembly have 
done? If so, (and we believe it cannot be success- 
fully controverted,) we cannot perceive any sub- 
stantial reason for the charge of injustice—espe- 


alleged) ought to have been excepted, were 
brought under no censure, and the door was left 
open for them to form a reunion with the Assem- 
bly, if they should think this more for their edifica- 
tion, and for the glory of God than to remain con- 
nected with those Synods. 

Suppose then the Assembly to have taken a cor- 
rect course in applying the abrogation of the plan 
of union to Synods taken as a body ; the only ques- 
tion which remains to be settled is, whether these 
four Synods have any such connexion with the 
plan of union, as to be affected by its abrogation? 
The statistics which we have collected concerning 
them are intended to have a bearing principally 
upon two points—first, to show what they were 
when they were organized—and secondly, what 
they are now. In regard to the Synod of the 
Western Reserve, there is no occasion for a single 
remark. A simple inspection of their history is 
sufficient to show that they were constituted with 
reference to the plan, and have continued so to the 
present time. It was a Congregational body then, 
and it is substantially so now. 

One of the Presbyteries belonging to the Synod 
of Utica, viz. the Presbytery of Oneida, did not 
grow out of this plan—but in a few years after it 
was org:inized, it received so large an accession of 
Congregational churches as nearly to lose its 
Presbyterian character—and from that time to this, 
it has had a sufficient number to exert a strong in- 
flue.:ce in the Presbytery adverse to strict Presby- 
terial order. All the other Presbyteries were the 
legitimate offspring of the plan of union—and they 
bear a close resemblance to their parent at the 
present time. Besides their large numerical pro- 
portion in favour of Congregationalism, there is a 
strong predilection among very many for that mode 
of government, including some of their ministers. 
To the facts already stated on this subject may be 
added the following: Several years ago, a cleri- 
cal brother who had resided ten or twe!ve months 
in the bounds of one of the Presbyteries belonging 
to this Synod, informed me, (and it has been re- 
cently confirmed by another brother,) that a num- 
ber of ministers in that Presbytery* belonged to a 
Congregational Association, and were acting mem- 
bers both of the Presbytery and Association at the 
same time—that in one case a candidate who was 
refused license by the Presbytery, applied imme- 
diately afterwards to a part of the same men; who, 
laying aside their Presbyterial character, and 
acting in the capacity of Congregational ministers, 
made out and subscribed his licensure. 

The Synod of Geneva not only grew out of the 
plan of union, but when it was first organized, it 
had not the materials to form a Constitutional Sy- 
nod. Two of the Presbyteries out of three of which 
it was composed, were the twin daughters of the 
Middle Association, and so far as appears from any 


Synods accord with the views and policy which |. 


| documents to which I have access, they were sub- 
stantially Congregational, though they had receiv- 
ed the name of Presbyteries. Probably the Asso- 
ciation was divided, and those two Presbyteries 
formed out of it, for the purpose of enabling them 
to organize a Synod, as the Synod was constituted 
very soon after. But since that time, accessions 
have been made, and changes have occurred, to al- 
ter considerably its original character. The Pres- 
bytery of Geneva can scarcely be said to have 
been formed in pureuance of the plan of union—and 
perhaps the same remark may be made concerning 
the Presbyteries of Bath and Chemung; though 
the two latter have materials in them that were 
originally Congregational, and one of them is com- 
pesed in part of such churches at the present time. 
We may be mistaken in regard to the origina] 
character of these two Presbyteries; but so far as 
we have learned, if these, in connexion with the 
Presbytery of Geneva, had been the constituent 
parts of the Synod, no great objection could have 
been made to it. At least, if the Synod had been 
organized in 1836 (which is the date of the Pres- 
bytery of Chemung,) those three Presbyteries 
were, at that time, sufficiently Presbyterian to con- 
stitute a regular Synod. All the other Presbyte- 
ries, making two-thirds of the whole numer, were 
formed in pa connexion with the plan of union; 
and they are still, to a great extent, Congregation- 
al bodies. How far this circumstance ought to be 
regarded as affecting the constitutionality of the 
Synod at present organized, especially when taken 
in connexion with the fact firet alluded to, viz. that 
it owed its existence to the plan of union, and had, 
at that time, only one regular Presbytery, we leave 
it for the reader to judge. 

Most of the churches belonging to the Synod of 
Genesee were undoubtedly formed in pursuance of 
the plan of union, and in their original organiza- 
tion they were generally Congregational. At the 
present time, though only one-third of them are 
nominally of this description, a considerable num- 
ber of the remainder are Presbyterian only in 
name, and if not prevented by counter influences, 
would probably change their order. Possibly three 
Presbyteries might be selected who are sufficienly 
Presbyterian in their character and feelings, to 
constitute a regular Synod; but, taken as a whole, 
we are inclined to the opinion that, rather than give 
up the plan of union, they would secede from the 
Presbyterian church, and either perpetuate a kind 
of mixed Presbyterianism, or become Congrega- 
tional altogether. 

In conclusion, we have only to observe, that un- 
less those brethren who are disposed to object to 
the proceedings of the last Assembly can show us 
‘a more excellent way” for reforming the church 
than that which has been adopted, we are bound 
to sustain the Assembly in what they have done; 
and let those individuals and Presbyteries (if there 
be any such) who desire to be excepted, take the 
necessary steps for this purpose ; while those who 
prefer to remain as they are can operate by them- 
selves. It gives me pleasure to know, that there 
is so large a number in those Synods who are ad- 
vocates for truth and good order; and it may, per- 
haps, be more for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom, for them to remain where they are (if 
they feel inclined to such a course) than to break 
off from their present connexion. ‘The acts of the 
last General Assembly have given an impulse in 
favour of truth, which has extended to every part 
of the church; not. excepting those portions of it 
which have been disowned. ‘The present is there- 
fore a favourable opportunity for those brethren of 
this character, whom the providence of God has 
placed in those Synods, to exert themselves for the 
suppression and correction of error and irregulari- 
ties. With the Divine blessing on their efforts, 
they have more ground to hope for success than at 
any former period for ten years past. In this view 
of the subject, if in no other, they may acquiesce 
with cheerfulness in the proceedings of the As- 
sembly ; and hereafter, when we trust they will 
see, as the final result of those measures, that in- 
teresting part of the Saviour’s heritage restored to 
the purity and loveliness of primitive Christianity, 
they will not only approve, but revert to them with 
devout gratitude to God. 


QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. 


Accounts from distant and different parts of the 
land, show that the hopes of the people of God ‘n 
many places, are encouraged by tokens of the spe- 
cial operations of the Holy Spirit. Incipient revi- 
vals are spoken of in many places, and in some 
places, more powerful operations are said to exist. 
In this state of things, so far as evidence: warrants 
these conclusions, we sincerely rejuice. And now, 
if it be indeed a season of the Spirit’s gracious 
operations, how important is it that the feelings of 
ministers, and churches, and Christians be prepared 
to honour the Divine Agent of this work, and es- 
pecially that they regard the exhortation of the 
Apostle, “ quench not the Spirit.” 
The Spirit may be quenched by the intrusion of 
human devices and measures, while we forsake or 
undervalue the institutions of God. The means 
which God has appointed for the awakening, con- 
viction, and conversion of sinners, consist. chiefly 
in the preaching of his truth, in his house, on his 
holy Sabbath. Other times and places may be 
among the things which are called “ out of seasun.” 
But the truth of God’s word, dispensed in his 
house, on his day, is, above and beyond every 
thing else, the means which God has appointed, 
and which he will bless to the salvation of souls. 
In proportion, then, as we desire to see revivals 
multiply and extend, we shall aim to comply with 
the appointment of God. Especially is this true 
as it respects the great essential doctrines of the 
gospel. And here we would respectfully suggest 
to all whom it may concern, whether we should not 
have reasun to expect revivals of greater purity 
and power, if the peculiar doctrines of grace, such 
as entire depravity, dependence on the special 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and Divine sove- 
reignty in electing and effectually calling the sub- 
jects of religion, were more distinctly and emphati- 
cally dwelt upon ? 
Again. The Spirit may be quenched by a spirit 
of exultation and carnal boasting about revivals. 
A spirit of revival, both in Christians and awakened 
convinced sinners, if we know any thing about it, 
is a spirit that makes every one feel his own 
nothingness and vileness, and which Jays the soul 
low at the footstool of Divine mercy.— What then, 
can be more opposite to such a spirit than a boast- 
ful feeling, which seems to say, *“‘coine, sce my 
zeal for the Lord ;” or see what great things I 
have done, and how much I can do. When we 
see the appearance of this spirit, we conclude 
either that there is no genuine revival in the case, 
or, that it will soon cease. Nearly allied to this 
spirit is the disposition which makes the operations 
of the Holy Spirit a matter of news telling, to 
gratify curiosity. “The kingdom of God coneth 
not with observation.” And we exceedingly re- 
gret to see the haste and eagerness with which 
every rumour of this kind is caught at and pub- 
lished. This practice is suited to quench the 
Spirit, because it draws the attention of people 
from themselves to what is going on around them, 
and excites a curiosity and speculation, which is 
unfavourable to deep impression. In many instan- 
ces also, these rumours turn out to be groundless. 
and thus, the term revival is brought into disre- 
pute. One person, whose feelings have the as- 
cendancy over his judgment, may write to a dis- 
tant friend, what he hopes and perhaps believes, 
that a revival has begun, or that in a neighbouring 
place, the whole population are inquiring. The 
distant friend is rejoiced at this intelligence, and 
reads it in a meeting, or otherwise mentions It: 
some editor hears the — 
r, and away it goes on the wings of the wind. 
At length it sation ta the vicinity of the alleged 


not, and, before their true character is ascertained, 
they are ascribed to the Holy Spirit, by which this 
Divine Agent is greatly dishonoured. Anoth r 
way in which the Spirit is quenched, is by the 
early numbering of converts, and adding them to 
the church. If any are disposed to number Ierae), 
let them wait, at least, till some opportunity for the 
judgment of charity is afforded. If any would 
measure their fruit, let them wait at least, till the 
blossoms have fallen off, and the fcrmation of fruit 
is ascertained. Every ome knows that no human 

penetration can discover the state of experience 
without some opportunity for trial. We cannot 

judge this matter by intuition; it must be by evi- 

dence. How preposterous, then, to form and pube 

lish a judgment, before the evidence in most cases 

can be had. How dangerous to souls, and to the 

interests of the visible Church, is such a course! 

We lament the appearance of this practice of late. 

We had thought that enough of its effects had 

been witnessed in former seasons to put every 

friend of true religion on his guard. But we see 

In some accounts, statements of the number of cone 

verts made at particular meetings, and seasons, 

with all the assurance which would become a judge 

of the heart. And we see statements of numbers 

added to the churches within a few weeks of their 

supposed conversion. 

We might suggest other methods of quenching 

the Spirit. But these are the points where the 

danger now principally exists. These are the 

points where revivals for some years past have 

been dishonoured, and well nigh extinguished. 

As to published accounts of revivals, we do 

think there should be in every case, some respon- 

sible authority ; and that no rumour of this kind 

should be considered authentic till it is sanctioned 

by a responsible name; and if editors will claim 

the right toy publish, for their own advantage, and 

the gratification of their readers, all the news ‘of 
this kind which they can possibly collect, we 

would respectfully suggest to them, whether they 

ought not to feel themselves responsible to give an 

account of the result of such revivals, in every 

case, after a suitable season of trial.—Hartford 

Watchman. 


From the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazino. 


AN ELDER'S TESTIMONY FROM WESTERN 
. NEW YORK. 
The following letter, is a clear and melancholy, 
while it is a voluntary testimony of a venerable 
office bearer in God's house—to the dreadiul pol- 
lutions which have privily crept into it. It is ad- 
dressed to one of the editors of this Magazine, and 
is published entire, the tull name of the writer, 
only excepted. And though it seems meant rather 
as the out-pouring of the full heart of the writer, 
under his great and long continued trials—and as 
a testimony to encouraye the individual to whom 
it was written, in the trying duties to which he has 
been called, yet we venture so to use it, as seems 
most likely to promote the good cause—in which 
he and we have so long laboured, and for which 
we have alike been called to suffer through false 
brethren. 
Here is the simple story of an aged Ruling El- 
der in one of our churches—whose heart has been 
crushed and broken, as by the space of years to- 
gether he has heard the doctrines of the cross re- 
viled by mea calling themselves ministers of 
Christ—seen the very form of his church pass 
away under the devices of men, professing to be 
Presbyterian preachers—and felt the progress of 
vile revolutionary and revolting agitations, tear 
away the very foundations of society around him. 
Alas! who does not weep with him in his sorrows 
over such things. | 
Let this be added to the ten thousand proofs, un- 
der which the press has groaned for the last eight 
months ;—and whith unitedly prove that things 
were ripe for the action of the church, years be- 
fore she could be induced to believe it.—Instead 
of the action of the Jast Assembly, being harsh and 
premature—every development which has been 
made, makes more and more evident, the over- 
whelming necessity which existed, and had long 
existed for that action. 
We assert deliberately two things which we are 
ready to prove, and which, in our opinion, impartial 
history will record of the times through which 
we are passing.—The first is, that the Presbyterian 
Church has stood for seven or eight years, on the 
very brink of a wide spread Pelayian apostasy ; and 
that the poison of this “ subtle pest of Christianity” 
—as Jeremy Taylor well calls it—had wel) nigh 
insinuated itself into the whole ranks of its clergy. 
The second is, that this state of the clergy and the 
church, has been kept hid from public view, and 
concealed from the evangelical members of both 
—by a system of sustained and general fraud and 
deceit, unparalleled in the progrees of modern s0- 
ciety. 
Rirtey, Nov. 28, 1887. 
Rev. and Dear Sir.—I rejoice to think that you 
and the majority of our venerable and experienced 
ministers and elders, have taken such a decided 
stand in regard to the purity and peace of our 
church. The course you have teken is, in my 
view, the only safe one you could have taken, un- 
der al] the circumstances of the case.—I hope the 
Lord will enable you to maintain the ground you 
have got. 
I live in the bounds of the Buffalo Presbytery, 
and as far as my knowledge extends, every effort is 
making’ to cast odium on your proceedings as a 
church judicature. The fact is, they are any thing 
but Presbyterians. I have heard the standards of 
our church ridiculed from the pulpit, and the ecrip- 
tural doctrine of the atonement awfully perverted ; 
—also, that there was no sin but a wilful trans- 
gression of the law, and that regeneration 
only a change of purpose in the creature. These 
views since the action of the last Assembly have 
not been so, plainly declared ;—but I have every 
reason to belie#e-these men are the same at heart. 
The church in Ripley, was formed eighteen or 
twenty years ago, on the Presbyterian plan. [ 
was then ordained an elder.—We lived in love and 
peace till seven or eight years ago, when a Jarge 
lump of New Haven leaven made its appearance, 
and it continued to work, till the whole lump was 
leavened—with the exception of one or two hbe- 
cides myself and family. The trials I have had 
for some years past, have been neither few nor 
light. I hope the Lord is about to purify his church 
and cause these trials to work out for his-glory 
and our good. The plan proposed by Dr. Sprin 
(in the Synod of New York) to make peace, 
think would be a poor one—as a vast many 
churches on the Presbyterian plan, have New 
Schoo! ministers. 
Since the decision of the last Assembly, I have 
withdrawn from the church, and intend to move 
where I can feelat home. I would rather meet in 
a log cabin with but a few that I could place con- 
fidence in, than to spend the time as [ have done 
for years past, with a multitude in a splendid 
house. I get the name of bigot, and many others 
of the same character. But none of these things 
move me, as1 never can barter away truth, cone 
science, and principle, for the sake of going with 
the multitude—as I have reason to fear many of 
my brethren have done. : 
The most of the ministers in this Presbytery, are 
from the Eastern States ; all New School I believe, 
with the exception of one (Mr. Remington);—I 
believe he is about going to the west. 
Dear Sir,—If you lived in a place where you 
heard nothing but New Haven divinity, iminediate 
abolition and moral reform, you would be almost 
tired of such a home, and be well prepared to sym- 
pathise with those that did. | 


If God be youre, all his attributes are yours; all 
his creatures, all his works of providenge, shall do 


facts, where every body is amazed at the report, 
the appearances having all ceased, if there were 
any. In other instances, these operations are 
mere human efforts, the fire, the. wind, and the 


* The Presbytery was Watertown. 
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earthquake of human device, in which the Lord 


you good, as you have need of is sn 
eternal, full, satisfactory portion. t- 


living, ever-loving, ever-present the 
out him you are a cursed creature iw evade gondi- 
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tion, and all things will work agning! you, 
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~-—~broken down and disheartened. 
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-_liarly necessary that those delegates tothe next 


- could gratify them more than the cal 


- bloody tragedy in which two of 


having laboured in his sermon 
ability, and to prove that the efficient agency of 
the Holy Spirit was not necessary in the conver- 

gion -of the sinner, closed the « 
Hymn, 


_ Wasthe doctrine of the sermop, or that of the 


ggBATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1838. 
Treans— Three Dollars if paid within siz | 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 

- Recommenpation.—It has been thought by many 

influential clergymen and laymen; to pecu- 


OTF 


Assembly, who are in favour of sustaining the pro- 
ceedings of the last, should meet in Philadelphia, 
two days before the time at which the |Assembly 
will meet, for the purpose of mutual ultation ; 
ard they have accordingly recommended it. As 
in Many points of view jhis meeting will be 
highly important, it is earnestly hoped, that the 
orthodox delegates will make arrangements to be 
in Philadelphia on the Third Tuesday in May. 

‘Papers friendly to the cause will please give 
this one or more insertions. 


Mr. Woop’s we stated on a 
former occasion, having been furnished by Mr. 
Wood with the manuscript alterations and addi- 
tions to his pamphlet, we have published the 
whole as a second and revised edition. |It is writ- 
ten in an excellent spirit, and with great caution, 
fairness, and impartiality. Altogether, it forms 
one of the best and most conclusive ney in 


defence of the measures of the last Assembly ; and 
as the facts which itembodies form one of the links 
in the great controversy which has agitated the 
Church, we have felt desirous to preserye it in our 
pages for the future historian of our Church. No 
man. should condemn the Assembly until he has 
read this pamphlet, and we might add; 


Worp To Pastors anp Caurcu 
We direct particular attention to the article with 
this title. Its suggestions are important, and 
should induce the churches to greater watchfulness 
over their absent members. When a\member is 
dismissed on certificate the responsibility of the 
church session does not cease, but they are bound 
by their oath of office to follow > until they 


learn. that he has formed a relation with another 
church. The duty may subject a session to some 
troable and inconvenience, but still it\is a duty, 
which there should be no desire to evade on the 
part of those who watch for souls, as those who 
are to give account. Some particular instructions 
from ¢he Presbyteries on the subject|,would, no 
doubt, be attended with salutary results. . 


| 

Testimony rrom New distin- 
guished Congregational minister remarks to us, 
*¢you will see more and more, that the origin of 
all the present difficulties in your Church, is the 
attempt of Drs. Beecher and Taylor, to revolution- 
ize all our churches in point of doctrine. After 
labouring for years, and driving the ministers 
asunder on these points, they nowcry peace, peace ! 
and are determined to throw all the blame of di- 
vision on those who will not submit/to their in- 
novations and improvements. They are deter- 
mined to clear the guilty, and to condemn the in- 
nocent, in this matter, but the question is begin- 
ning to be pretty well understood by the leading 
ministers in our land. The letters of Dr. Tyler to 
Dr, Witherspoon, have opened the éyes of thou- 
sands.” 


* Procress or New Haven Divinity.—lIt is the 
opinion of many, that the heresy of |New Haven 
has received an effectual check. The grounds of 
this opinion are such as the following; the Chris- 
tian Spectator, the leading organ of the heresy, has 
lost the bold and confident tone in which it former- 
ly advocated the system of Dr. Tay] 


metaphysics, now oppose them as fatal departures 
from the truth as it is in Jesus; and finally, the 
zeal with which leading men of the New-school 
in the last General Assembly, attempted to clear 
themselves of all connexion with |Dr. Taylor’s 
views. These are indeed favourable symptoms, 
but there may be danger in relying on them too 
confidently. Errorists are alarmed) at the storm 
they have raised, but they are still employing all 
their energies to avoid shipwreck. [They are dis- 
mayed, but their spirit is not broken, and nothing 
» consequent 
on a false impression among their ppposcrs, that 
they had really retired from the field} They want 
an opportunity to recruit their forces, and at this 
very moment they are doing it, while the friends 
of truth are flattering themselves, that they are 
One fact on this 
subject should be well pondered. {lhe Theologi- 
cal school of New Haven, which is/the hot bed of 
this heresy, has of late nearly doubled the number 
of itsstudents! This does not look like utter de- 
feat. While the fountain is full, the streams are 
not likely to ran dry. We mention the fact asa 
tinffly caution to those who may/think that the 
danger is past, and that vigilance may be relaxed. 


Iniquiry 1n Puaces.—Oln the 24th of 
February, two members of Congress, not having the 
fear of God before their eyes, met on the field of 
duel, and having with murderous! intent fired at 
each other three times with rifles, at length left the 
field, one a corpse, the other with the blood of a 
fellow creature on his hands and conscience. Their 
next meeting will be at the bar pf God! Mr. 
Graves of Kentucky, was the survivor, Mr. Cil- 
ley of Maine, was the victim. (Such was the 
our legislators 
have been engaged !- And is there no law for the 
punishment of such daring outrage, and defiance of 
all that is sacred in humanity? {Will a virtuous 
people wink at such barbarous proceedings? It 
should not be. Infamy should be attached to the 
name of every duellist; he should be deprived of 
public confidence; he should be ineligible to of- 
fice; he should be esteemed a fit subject for the 
penitentiary. He that car permit himself so far 
to forget the claims of family, country, and God, 
as to hazard his life in this way, isjscarcely deserv- 
ing of regret, in a public point ef view, should he 
meet the fate he has courted; but the example, 
particularly when set by men in |high station, is 
ruinous. Will not a righteous God judge us for 
these things ? 


writer in the 
a preacher who 
to exalt human 


INCONSISTENCY or Error.—A 
Hartford Watchman, speaks of 


ices with the 


Turn, turn us mighty God, §c. 


| perous! 


Tue Bunn.—We have been furnished by the 
politeness of Mr. Friedlander, the Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Asylum for the Blind, with 
the second namber of the Student’s Magazine, 
conducted by the pupils of the Institution, and 
printed in the raised letter, from which the blind 
read by the sense of touch. The Magazine is on a 
large scale, and is novel in its appearance, and ex- 
tremely interesting as an evidence of an effectual 
philanthropy to a distressed class of our fellow 
creatures, who have a just claim on our sympa- 
thies. 

APPoINTMENT.—The Rev. D. McAulay, D. D., 
formerly of Edinburg, Scotland, now of Columbus, 
Ohio, was, at a late meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of South Hanover College, Indiana, unani- 
jmously elected President of that Institution. Dr. 
McAulay has also signified his acceptance of the 
office ; on the important duties of which he expect- 
ed to enter with the commencement of the next 
session (1st of May). 


Rexicion Mussissippi.—A clergyman in 
Mississippi remarks in a private letter, “*I will 
venture to say there is a gradual increase of piety 
in all the churches in Mississippi ;—more attention 
to christian duty and benevolent effort than former- 
ly, and an unwavering attachment in a majority of 
our churches to the standards of our faith.”’ 


am or Paun.”’—Attachment to ministers is 
praise-worthy, particularly if they are highly es- 
teemed for their work’s sake; but when the feel- 
ing becomes so exclusive, as to prevent an indi- 
vidual from receiving profit from even the occa- 
sional ministrations of others, it is of that kind 
which Paul most pointedly condemns. We have 
seen the tokens of uneasiness, and heard the tones 
of disappointment of those who might be com- 
pelled on a single occasion, to listen to some other 
than their favourite Paul or Apollos, and we have 
wondered, if the feeling had any connexion with 
the docility of the true Christian, who is more so- 
licitous about the message than the messenger. 
Some professing Christians really seem to think 
that they are showing a peculiar respect for their 
minister, by staying at home, or following him to 
a neighbouring church, should he perchance exe 
change pulpits with a ministerial brother. But 
surely no intelligent clergyman can feel honoured 
by the presence of those, who can show so marked 
a disrespect for his friend as to leave him to preach 
to empty pews. A higher kind of sinning (for 
that there is sin in this matter we have no doubt) 
we have sometimes observed, when professing 
Christians after being seated in the house of God, 
have risen before the congregation and retired, 
when they have seen a minister enter the pulpit 
against whom they had conceived a prejudice, 
perhaps in itself, utterly groundless. If such 
persons should meet with as little forbearance and 
lenity from God as they are disposed to extend to 
some of his duly authorized ministers, their fate 
would be deplorable. Respect is due to the 
house of God, and the public administration of 
his ordinances, and this should restrain those who 
may have no respect for themselves and public de- 
cency. It would be difficult, we imagine, for 
those who act in the manner referred to, seriously 
to ask the blessing of God on it. 


ParenTaL AnxietTies.—Parental solicitude is 
not only natural and reasonable, but when properly 
directed, eminently useful in urging to the dis- 
charge of duties which materially involve the best 
interests of the child. A parent is scarcely wor- 
thy of the name who does not cautiously watch 
the early development of the faculties and tem- 
pers which are subsequently to form the charac- 
ter of the child, and endeavour to give them a 
right direction. Much depends on the discipline 
and training to which youth are subjected. Inju- 
dicious kindness, too little restraint, unreasonable 
indulgence, too much lenity in correcting faults, 
may prove ruinous, by suffering bad traits of cha- 
racter to become fixed in invincible habit. As pa- 
rental responsibility is great, so the anxiety of a 
parent to meet that responsibility, should be great; 
and it may legitimately be directed to three points 
—the virtuous character of the child, and his prepa- 
ration for usefulness in this world—his religious 
character, and his preparation for an eternal and 
happier world—and his temporal prosperity. ‘To 
a serious and reflecting mind there can be no doubt 
which of these points should claim precedence, and 
secure the largest share of attention. To be vir- 
tuous, useful, and religious, is of greater impor- 
tance than to be endowed with all the riches of 
this world. Not only is a parent more honoured 
by having a son who is esteemed for his virtues, 
and who has a title to a heavenly inheritance, but 
the son himself is more excellent and happy in 
such acondition than he possibly could be in the 
possession of worldly affluence, pleasure and hon- 
our. In practice, however, how often do we see 
the reverse of this. Parental solicitude, oftentimes 
forgetful of the eternal well being of its object, is 
chiefly awakened by its temporal welfare. Its 
language is not, shall my child be virtuous, but 
shall it be prosperous; shall it be saved, but 
shall it escape the ills of this life? If disease 
assails the child, more intense solicitude is felt 
than was ever experienced upon the reflexion that 
that child was unregenerated, and therefore in dan- 
ger of the wrath of God—the health of the body is 
more regarded than the health of the soul. 


wonder, as they themselves are total strangers to 
the one thing needful; but in Christian parents 
it is marvellous indeed. Even these latter, in 
their most cherished plans, will often betray the 
predominance of the carnal principle. Who has 
not seen a Christian parent spending the time in 
making a fortune for his child, which should have 
been occupied in imparting to him the lessons of 
heavenly instruction? Who has not seen Christian 
parents, in choosing companions for their children, 
guided more by the considerations of fashion and 
respectability, than those of religion? Who has 
not seen a Christian parent, in selecting a situation 
for his child, influenced more by the circumstance 
that it would promote his worldly interests than 
that it would prove favourable to the cultivation of 
pious feelings? Parental solicitude is strong for 
the child that is separated at a great distance from 
its home, and yet how perfectly content are parents 
disposed to be if each letter conveys the informa- 
tion that health is unimpaired, and business pros- 
Thus it is that the beggarly elements of 
the world can excite a stronger interest than the 
durable realities of eternity, and that they who by 
profession are sojourners on earth, can make pro- 
vision for their offspring as if they were to be per- 
manent residents here below. If it be a good di- 
rection for parents to seek first the kingdom of 


ay thing about regeneration, and that they known 


Tue New Mustom:—The Philadelphia Muse- 
um, which was founded by Mr. Peale, has always 
enjoyed a just celebrity, as comprising a rich and 
rare collection of objects, particularly in the various 
departments of natural history. It has, however, 
never been arranged to advantage from a want of 
rooms sufficiently capacious, and otherwise adapt- 
ed for the display of its rich materials. Its present 
situation in the Arcade, is in every point of view 
ineligible; and the conviction of this,-has led to 
the erection of a noble edifice on the corner of 
Ninth and George streets, Philadelphia, which is 
worthy of its object. The upper saloon of this 
building is said to be the largest apartment in the 
United States, being two hundred and thirty-three 
feet in length, and sixty-five feet in breadth. The 
structure will be an ornament to the city, and being 
erected particularly for the purpose, it will possess 
all the conveniences and advantages which could 
be desired. One individual, Nathan Dunn, Esq., 
whose ample fortune enabled him to take advan- 
tage of a long residence in China, in indulging his 
peculiar tastes, has with much public spirit, not 
only assisted in the erection of the building, but 
has offered his large and magnificent collection of 
oriental curiosities, which will occupy the lower 
saloon. It is now expected that the edifice will be 
completed in June next, when the public will be 
furnished with an exhibition the most rational and 
improving ; and Philadelphia will be able to as- 
sert the pre-eminence which once was universally 
admitted, but which she had nearly forfeited, of 
possessing the richest and fullest collection of na- 
tural and artificial curiosities, known in the coun- 
try. 

Tue Unconvertep.—The following is an ax- 
tract of a letter from a highly esteemed ministerial 
brother, who has been eminently instrumental in 
winning souls to Christ: ‘*I have been for some 
time labouring in a place made waste by a series 
of protracted meetings, and revivals of modern 
stamp. Many of the subjects of those revivals 
are now all wnconverted, and are in deep distress 
of soul, and some are recently rejoicing in hope. 
They now declare of their own accord, that they 
never before were under conviction of sin, or knew 


that the doctrines they were taught are false, from 
their own personal experience.”? This is as might 
have been expected. The multitudes who have 
been converted by the power of moral suasion, must 
be converted again or perish eternally ; and when 
thus converted, they will bear their strong testi- 
mony against the cruel zeal of their former blind 
guides. 

A CuapTer on Temrerance.—The first item 
under this head, to which we direct attention, is 
the recent celebration in Philadelphia, of Tempe- 
rance, which although held in a Theatre, under the 
attractive name of a Festival, seems to have been 
conducted with all due regard to decorum. We 
cannot say that we are altogether prepared to give 
our sanction tothe introduction of the English cus- 
tom of feasting at such meetings, for we really be- 
lieve that the same moral effect could be secured 
more economically, and without the same danger 
of abuse. As it is, however, we have heard many 
speak favourably of the entertainment, particularly 
of the intellectual part of it. The number present 
is estimated at two thousand, and among these Mr. 
Buckingham the English traveller, and the suc- 
cessful advocate of temperance in the British Par- 
liament, was the great centre of attraction. We 
were not present, but have learned from others, 
that he isa man of noble port, and most pleasing 
address, and although his speech occupied more 
than two hours, yet it was so diversified, so uncon- 
strained in its style, and so entertaining, that the 
attention of the large audience never flagged. It 
was injudicious, we think, to trespass on the 
patience of the auditors by other addresses, as it 
prolonged the meeting beyond good hours. Indeed 
the managers of all our public meetings, and par- 
ticularly the anniversaries, seem to set out with 
the maxim, that there can never be too much of a 
good thing—than which there cannot be a greater 
mistake. There is a point in human endurance, 
when the best speech is the infliction of a positive 
pain. The experiment of a Temperance Festival, 
however, has been tried, and we sincerely hope 
that the results will be good. 
Temperance may be promoted by presenting in 
bold relief, the deplorable effects of its opposite ; 
and with this view we give one or two instances 
of the ruin and death which follow in the train of 
Alcohol. The first is the destruction of a child by 
its own parent, for in this light alone can we view 
the affair. The bottle was the instrument, but who 
taught the child to put the deadly instrument to 
its throat ? 


turday night, had invited a friend to his house, and 
for the purpose of treating him, procured a pint of 
whiskey. ‘They drank a couple of glasses in pre- 
sence of a child five acs of age, to whom they 
gave asmal] portion of the liquor. The bottle was 
left standing on the table, and the next morning 
the child, who had thus had a taste of the seductive 


That | of material fire, were all that the lovers of strong 


irreligious parents should thus feel is no matter of: 9,: 4 exposed themselves to, the grief would be 


poison, rose from its bed, reached the bottle, and 
drank a large quantity. Ina few hours it was a 
corpse.” 


The other may be styled the appropriate reward 
of intemperance, and if the disfigurment and pain 


the less. 


“In the town of Bradley, near Orno, there re- 
sided a poor miserable drunkard, by the name of 
Gurlum, who has been known to be drunk for the 
period of twenty-seven days ata timt! Some three 
or four weeks since, he went home in the evening 
drunk; his wife being unable to get him to bed, 
left him by the fire and retired to rest. Sometime 
during the night he got into bed, and his wife 
covered him over, not knowing that any thing had 
happened to him. Early in the morning he cal- 
led to his son by a former wife, to bring him some 
drink. Water was brought by the boy, and the 
father drank it, since when he has not been able 
to speak. Though he was living a few days ago, 
the doctor thinks he cannot recover. It seems that 
after his wife had retired, he fell into the fire, and 
burned himself so dreadfully, that all one side of 
his face was a dried crisp, and in some parts the 
bones entirely bare.—One eye was so dreadfully 
burnt that it has since fallen froin his head! O! 
intemperance !—these are thy fell doings !”—Ells- 
worth (Maine) Statesman. 


If our paper should fall under the eye of a dis- 
tiller, or vender of alcohol, we recommend to him 
a serious perusal of the following affecting appeal, 
which is copied from the Beaver (Pa.) Argus. 

A Mother’s Appeal.—It is known perhaps, to all 
in this community, that my son, George Hall, is 
deficient in the strength of mind usually allotted to 


mankind; and that he is addicted to habits of in- 
temperance to a very great degree; but few know 


God and his righteousness, it should be applied in 
seeking for their children this primary good, in re- 
liance.on the promise that all necessary things 


the pain, suffering, and inconvenience, which his 
widowed mother endures from the last cause. I 


“ A respectable mechanic in Baltimore, on Sa- 


‘now make a public appeal in the name of humanity | 


to refuse him liquor hereafter. If they persist in 
selling or Sikes, Be him by the quart or smaller 

uantity, I shall be compelled to lay the matter be- 
ore our court of justice, the judges whereof, I re- 
joice to learn, have declared their determination to 
refuse or revoke any license to an individual, 
whose conduct in this particular is complained of 
by a mother, wife, or daughter. 

CaTuarinE HAtt. 


Borough Township, Jan. 24, 1838. 

In conclusion we say, reader, if you wish length 
of days, peace of conscience, and the favour of God, 
stand aloof from alcohol. 


Tne Mission To Japan.—We published a short 
time ago an account of the sailing of the ship 
Morrison, of New York, from Canton for Japan, 
having on board as passengers, Mr. King, of Can- 
ton, his lady, and three missionaries, viz. Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff, Rev. Dr. Parker, and S. W. 
Williams. The object of the voyage was to en- 
deavour to open a communication for missionary as 
well as commercial purposes with the people of 
that very populous and interesting country, of 
whom so little is known by the rest of the world. 
They also took with them three natives of Japan, 
young men, who were taken in a famished state, 
from the wreck of a Japanese junk. The Canton 
Free Press of September 9, mentions the return of 
the Morrison to that port, and states that they had 
been favoured with the following short account of 
the trip to Japan; and adds, it is much to be re- 
gretted, that the enterprise did not meet the suce- 


cess it deserved. 


“The ship Morrison, whose return from a trip 
to the northward was noticed in the last Canton 
Press was absent 56 days, 48 of which were passed 
at sea, three days in the harbour of Napa-diang, 
two days in the harbour of Yeddo, and three days 
at the harbour of Kayosinia, on the south of Kinsin, 
the western of the three great Japanese Islands. 

* At Loo Choo she met with the usual mild re- 
ception. In the two Japanese harbours she was 
fired on, under circumstances which amounted 
to sheer cowardice and treachery. 

“The shipwrecked Japanese, which it was the 
chief object of the voyage to convey to their na- 
tive land, were brought back to Macao at their 
own urgent entreaty. The few nautical observa- 
tions it was in the power of Capt. Ingersoll to 
make, will be published here shortly, and some ex- 
tracts from the journals of the voyage also; Mr. 
King’s notes of the trip will be forwarded to the 
United States for publication there, by an early op- 
portunity.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


2 Sermon preached November 30, 1837, at Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, by Rev. Nicholas Murray. 


This discourse was occasioned by the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation of a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer, and is founded on 1 Samuel, xi. 30. The 
preacher gives a pertinent view of the present con- 
dition of the different nations of the world—points 
out some of the ways in which, as a nation, we are 
despising God—and then enumerates some of the 
evidences that God is lightly esteeming us. While 
there are a few points, which in the present state 
of things, we had rather the preacher had omitted, 
we admire his down-right method. He speaks to 
Speaking of the present pecuniary distress of the 
country, he justly remarks. ‘*The causes of these 
evils lie deeper than is usually imagined. There 
is a connexion between vice and suffering ; and in 
the present distress pervading the nation we see the 
hand of God chastening our violation of his law— 
our injustice—ambition—-selfishness, and our prof- 
ligate political morals. We may change our 
rulers, and not be a whit the better unless, we 
change our conduct. There are moral causes 
which have operated to produce this wide-spread 
ruin; and while these causes remain, it makes no 
matter what party is én office, or out of office, our 
nation will reel to and fro like a drunken man. It 
is a universal law of God’s moral government that 
they who despise him, he will lightly esteem, 
whatever may be their political creed or standing.” 


The influence of Intellectual cultivation in improving 
the social condition, and prolonging life. A 
Lecture delivered by Samuel S. Fitch, M. D. 
This is a very interesting performance, display- 

ing much research, and containing many illustra- 

tive facts. We may hereafter give a better idea of 
it, by availing ourselves of some extracts for our 


Paper. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORD TO PASTORS AND CHURCH SES. 
SIONS. 


It is a lamentable fact, that many young men, 
professors of religion, when they come to the South, 
and South-West and West, to reside, either bring 
no certificates with them, or neglect to present 
them to the church within whose bounds they 
come. Many thus conceal their profession of re- 
ligion, and eventually throw off all] restraint of a 
religious kind. ‘The theatre and other public 
amusements, as well as the innumerable tempta- 
tions which assail them in the new and distant set- 
tlements, too often draw them away from the 
society of the pious, and even from the sanctuary 
of God. 

The number of such quondam professors of re- 
ligion, in the districts of our country above named, 
would astound the Church, and fill with sorrow 
everv pious heart. 

The many whose former profession has been in- 
cidentally discovered, warrants the painful sus- 
picion that the number of such is far greater than 
we had supposed. This is a fact which ought to 
be known to the churches in the old districts of 
country, and they should endeavour to remedy the 
evil. Let ministers preach on the subject, and let 
sessions be careful to see that those who leave 
them for distant settlements be furnished with re- 
gular certificates, and urged to present them in due 
time. Let them also ascertain, either from the in- 
dividuals themselves, or from the churches to which 
they have professedly gone, that their certificates 
have been presented. The Church is bound thus 
to watch over its members, both at home and 
abroad, for until their certificates are presented 
and accepted, they are still under the watch and 
care of the churches from which the certificate is 
obtained. Through the neglect of this obvious 
duty, many creep out of the Church altogether. 
And who are responsible for these straying sheep? 
What account will the shepherd have to give at 
the last day! This is a growing, as well as an 
alarming evil; and unless something is done to 
arrest it, no mortal can tell to what it may lead. 
It is true that in this way some excrescences of 
the Church may slough off, and thns the Church 
get rid of some of its spurious members, but still, 

as the Church discharged its duty towards them ? 
And may not many real, but weak and ignorant and 
unstable Christians be thus seriously injured, and 
permitted to fal] into divers temptations? Through 
their fall may not the Church be wounded? Some 
whose names stand upon the records of the Church 


become the victims of evil com , and of ungod 
ly amusements and pleasures. see it. 


have so far vainly attempted to prevail upon retail- 
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era of ardent spirits pot to give him any ; and [| 


A Pastor In THE Est. 


at home, as fair and consistent, have at a distance | 


For the Presbyterian. 


Will the Eldership of our Church be fully rep- 
resented in the next General Assembly? This 
question is one of momentous interest. The prac- 
tical answer which it may receive, will probably 
decide the fate of the Church. The great ques- 
tions which are to be submitted to that meeting of 
our Supreme Judicatory, will be suspended on a'! 
few votes. That all the orthodox clerical dele-— 
gates will attend, scarcely admits of a doubt. That | 
all the Ministers and Elders of the New-school | 
party will be present, is equally certain. But the ' 
experience of former years gives but too much rea- 
son to fear that some and perhaps many orthodox 
elders—especially those belonging to distant Pres- 
byteries—will suffer private business, or the length ' 


worldly consideration, to keep them at home. 
Will not those ministers and elders in the South- 
ern and Western Presbyteries, whose hearts are 
roperly alive to the present exigencies of our 
faieead Church, keep this matter in view, and see 
to it not only that sound elders are appointed, but 
that such only shall be appointed as will attend. 
The crisis certainly calls for men who will regard 
the claims of the Church upon them at this period 
as paramount to all private or worldly considera- 
tions. Nothing short of a providential dispensa- 
tion amounting to absolute necessity, should allow 
any commissioner to fail of fulfilling his appoint- 
ment, or indeed to fail of being presentat the open- 
ing of the session. It is highly desirable that all 
the orthodox delegates should reach Philadelphia 
in season to attend the proposed conference of the 
Old-school members on the Tuesday previous to 
the meeting of the Assembly ? 
A PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


We make the following extract from two Ser- 
mons by the Rev. Thomas Smyth, preached in con- 
sequence of the opening of the new Theatre in 
Charleston, South Carolina. The Sermons are 
worthy of particular attention, as constituting an 
able exposure of the corruptions of the falsely call- 
ed school of morals. 


Shall I then, as a Jast resort, sit in examination 
upon the entertainments of the theatre? Where, 
I most fearlessly ask, is the play which can be 
sustained upon the modern stage, that will not call 
up the blush of shame ; that will not enkindle the 
flame of evil passion; that will not fill the mouth 
with blasphemy ; that will not insult nature ; force 
us to the admiration of vice; and that is not, if 
not thick larded with the very essence of impiety, 
at least utterly devoid of any thing like true piety? 
I challenge the production of one, or, at least, of 
many such dramas. I will not except the tragedy 
of Douglass, “ inculcating, as it is asserted it does, 
*“‘ the purest principles of religion,” (See introd. to, 
in the British Theatre,) but which, we are pre- 
pared to show, is in utter antagonism, in its effect 
and spirit, to the genius of the Gospel. Nay, I 
shall not except any one or all of the effusions of 
him who is idolatrously worshipped as the perfec- 
tion of genius and humanity. ‘Shakespeare has 
always coarseness intermixed. I am not sure that 
he ever continues two pages together of pure 
poetry ; he sullies it by descending to colloquiali- 
ties. (Sir Egerton Brydges, in his Milton, vol. 5, 
p. 183.) Who is there that has ever read a page 
in Shakespeare, who will not respond to the senti- 
ment of Young—(See Satires.) 


“ And yet in Shakespcare something still I find, 
Which makes me less admire all human kind.” 


The man who could prefer being mean among 
the meanest of a London rabble, to the faithful dis- 
charge of his domestic duties; ¥° man who, while 
absent and indifferent to his oWn wife, could yet 
weep, in supplicating entreaty, toa common cour- 
tezan; the man who, with a fortune to divide as 
his inheritance, could, in bitter mockery, bequeath 
to the wife of some twenty-five years, a bed, on 
which we suppose she might lie down and die ;* 
such a man, whatever may be the supremacy of his 
genius, is not libelled by Chateaubriand, when he 
says of him, that “he believed in love no more 
than he believed in any thing else,” and that 
‘there is much in him which itis a wearisome task 
to read.” (See Lit. of England.) Most truly do 
we wish with Ben Johnson, that instead of never 
blotting out a line he had written “ would he had 
blotted a thousand!” And most truly Mrs. Jamie- 
son gives no enviable picture of her sex, when she 
avouches, on their behalf, that the characters of 
Shakespeare’s women, even of his Lady Ann, are 
still found, in plentiful abundance among the poli- 
test and most exalted circles, and that they are in- 
debted for any virtue they possess, to chance, and 
to it equally for their freedom from open vice. 
(See Characteristics of Women, Introd.) 

But should a single tragedy be pointed out, to 
which it were captious to object, or even several 
which might pass a not too rigid censorship, will 
these support a theatre ; dare these constitute the 
moral teachings, the religious exhibitions of any 
theatre? Ah, what means “ yonder row ?” What 
scenes are enacted there? Into what future course 
does that “* wide gate” open? What means yon- 
der bar room, where the excitement of the imagi- 
nation may find kindred spirits; where the unbal- 
anced judgment may have all its doubts removed : 
where the wavering conscience may be wound up 
to a pitch of noble daring; where the unchained 
passions may break loose upon their ready prey ? 
What means yonder downcast head; that vermil- 
lion in the cheek; that struggle of the bursting 
heart, that fevered expression of the eye; those 
lips on which sit awakened feeling, and the whole 
frame agitated by irresistible emotion? My reader, 
it may be your friend, your sister, or your daughter. 
The sting has entered her soul. Her young heart 
has felt the hitherto unknown impulse of awakened 


To crown her happiness, 
alter. 
parent of beloved and lovely children. In some 


of the journey, or the hard times, or some other | j 


| Thrice lovely did she seem, as she now walked in 
THE ELDERSHIP AND THE NEXT GENERAL | those ways which are all 
ASSEMBL 


leasantness and peace. 
e was led to the bridal 
She became a wife—a mother—the fond 


unhappy hour, she was led to visit this school of 


moral teaching. She went again. She loved to | 
go. Lured by the splendours of the : 


fancy overpowered by its brilliance ; her imagina- 
tion bewildered by its romantic visions; her vanity 
awakened by its flattery; her passions agitated by 
its half-concealed, but well understood allusions; 
the voice of emotion at her ear; she walked along. 
the slippery edge of perilous temptation; she lis- 
tened; she hesitated; she struggled; she fell. 
Oh, what a fall was there !—from home, from hap- 
piness, from heaven! Is this a dream ; a picture 
of wild imagining; or do 1 see in it the possible 
condition of those whom we love above our chief 


Moeality' The morality of the theatre! How 
much may mothers here learn, which they can re- 
peat to their listening group of yet innocent chil- 
dren. How well may wives be instructed in the 
frailty, the necessary weakness, of woman. How 
powerfully may the young be attracted to the imi- 
tation of the rake, and fired with the ambition of 
bettering the examples set before them. How ad- 
mirably will all be thus fitted for discharging the 
duties of life,and engaging in the severe exercises 
of piety.* While pride is fostered as spirit: and 
vanity as reasonable sel!-love ; and revenge as true 
dignity ; and suspicious scepticism of man as ne- 
cessary caution; and indifference towards all reli- 
gious opinions as true charity; and deism as the 
sum total of all theology : and, on the other hand, 
while humility is repressed as meanness: and liber- 
ality as prodigal waste; and private, family, and 
Sabbath devotion as the very puritanism of a sanc- 
timonious and unnatural piety ; while the disciple 
of the theatre is taught that is too mercitul to 

unish; that human suffering is full atonement for 
cia guilt; and that a course of debauchery and 
open sin is the happiest prelude to a life of virtue ; 
—how will the young disciple of this school of 
morals go forth in the panolpy of virtue, fight man- 
fully the fight of faith, keep the course of early 
piety, and press on to the prize of his heavenly 
calling. How vigorously will the soil shoot up the 
seeds of inbred holiness ; cool down the fire of evil 
concupiscence, and all inordinate affections; en- 
gender the bland graces of meekness and love, and 
cultivate the spirit of prayer and meditation; ele- 
vate the thoughts and the affections to heaven ; 
and render the life and character what is por- 
trayed to us in the passage of Scripture to which 
we have directed your attention. 

The theatre will reform and humanize! Where? 
When? Whom has it reformed? What drunk- 
ard has it checked, in his course of suicidal ruin? 
What debauchee has it converted from his way of 
self-indulgent profligacy? What rake has it ever 
stopped, in his progress of debasement? What 
adulterer, fornicator, thief, or pickpocket has it 
ever induced to become chaste, virtuous, anc hon- 
est? What profane swearer has it taught to think 
and speak reverently of Him that made, and who 
will hereafter judge him? What “savage” has it 
ever civilized, except through the “ policeman,” 
the gaol, or the jibbet? No, the graphic sign- 
board of the theatre is terrifically descriptive of its 
character. “This is the way to the Pit. “This 
is the way to the Pit” ‘This is the way to the Pit 
which is bottomless, and the smoke of whose tor- 
ments ascendeth for ever and ever.} 

And who are to be our teachers in this school, 
where “ Harlequin ridicules heaven and expc 
religion ;”§ where “ they are suffered,” as Molliere. 
himself testifies, ‘to expose religion itself every 
night publicly! (See Select Speeches, vol. i. p. 
185. Lord Chesterfield’s Speech.) Of the pre- 
sent manager and board of actors of the “new 
theatre” I cannot, and do not wish to speak, di- 
rectly or indirectly. To the profession, I ye 
freely, and without personal offence, allude. A 
what is that profession? His society makes the 
man, and a man is always known by his omer: 
are two old adages not yet quite worn out of truth. 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” is 
the maxim of inspiration, and of the drama itself. 
(See Defence of the Drama.) Now, these being 
true, how can play-actors be other than what they 
continually strive to represent, and to imitate to 
the life? (See Witherspoon on the stage.) If ac- 
tors thus enter into the full spirit of their assumed 
characters, as it is their boast to do, then I ma 
quote what Dr. Johnson said to Garrick (though it 
is not a sentence I should myself pronounce) that, 
“if he really believed himself to be such a mon- 
ster, he deserved to be hanged every time he per- 
formed it.” (See Boswell’s life of, vol. 4, p. 234.) 
Of course the punishment would be graduated to 
the degree in which actors had arrived at a resem- 
blance to the characters they perform. The en- 
gagement of an actor is one which even the advo- 
cates of the drama have considered disreputable, 
and which, with few exceptions, has been invaria- 
bly regarded as base and immoral. Hear Adam 
Smith on this subject, who will hardly be called 
“an unlettered bigot.” (Defence, p. 172.) “The 
exorbitant reward of players, opera singers, and 
opera dancers, &c., are founded upon these two 
principles: the variety and beauty of the talents, 
and the discredit of employing them in this man- 
ner, * * * We despise their persons, and yet 
reward their talents with the most profuse liber- 
ality. * * Many people possess such talents, 
who disdain to make this use of them, and many 
more are capable of acquiring them if any thing 
could be made honourably by them.” (Wealth of 
Nations, p. 44, one volume edition.) The exer- 
cise of these talents in this way, is considered, he 
says, ‘‘as a sort of public prostitution,” though “ it 
commands a certain sort of admiration.” 


* That the theatre indisposes and unfits us for the 
duties of life, we have a hone confession from an at- 
tendant, and apparently a very regular one at the new 
theatre. “When we have been overmastered, en- 
slaved, bound up in a spell that almosts stifles the cur- 


passion; but, yet untutored to the indulgence of 
vice, she is amazed to find herself where secresy 
and forgetfulness afford no hiding place. 

I will speak to facts. Behold that youth. There 
he sits wrapped in the enchantments of this bril- 
liant and overpowering scene. For the first time 
he has entered this crowded and attractive show. 
He is about twenty-two years of age. Heisa 
journeyman printer. He has come to the city to 
push his fortune—is skilful and has obtained a 
situation. His kind master warned and dissuaded 
him; but he would go—just once. He went twice 
—thrice. He formed the habit of theatrical attend- 
ance. Was it not to study in this school of reli- 
gion, manners, and morals? Led away from the 
realities of life, disgusted with its insipid every-day 
concerns, unsatisfied with its domestic joys, he 
rushes to the excitement and self-forgetfulness of 
the theatre, to the recesses of the theatre, to the 
purlieus of the theatre, to the free attendants upon 
the theatre, to all the habits of the theatre. He 
becomes idle. He must have money, and he steals. 
He becomes expert in crime. He is discovered, 
imprisoned, tried, and condemned, and now lies in- 
carcerated in his prison-cell. This is no theory— 
itis fact; and, my reader, with appropriate altera- 


Who is that who wanders through the streets, 
homeless, pennyless, friendless; with nothing to 
satisfy the cravings of a famished body; with no 
smoothed pillow on which to lay his aching head 2 
His countenance is pale with despair. He gazes 
round with the vacant stare of hopelessness. In 
the world, he feels no longer of it; in the crowd of 
the city he is all alone: surrounded by gaiety and 
fashion, he is unknown and unpitied. That were 
a youth of bright and cheering promise. He left 
the home of piety and affection. He came a stran- 

er to this strange city. He entered the theatre. 

e was seduced by its alluring inmates. He ven- 
tured upon those paths which lead to the gates of 
hell. He yielded to the temptations of dishonesty, 
and he is now cast out, a helpless wanderer through 
a pitiless world ! 

Come with me to yonder habitation. There 
dwells one who once was young, and beautiful, 
and virtuous. Heaven called her as its own. She 
heard the voice. She listened and obeyed.— 


* After enumerating all his legatees, he comes at 
last to think of his wife, of whom he says, “ Item, I 


tions, this may be your friend, your brother, your son. | G 


rents of life, we feel little disposed the next morning to 
get upon our tall chair, (in the counting room,) sharpen 
the end of a goose-qui!], parade a page of ragged- 
edged foolscap. Heavens!’ (See Mercury, Dec. 23.) 
when this habit is confirmed, what an excellent mer- 
chant, teacher, or house-wife one would be. 

+t And here we would offer another chullenge to the 
“lovers of the theatre.” It is to carry into execution, 
a plan “ which Addison approved, and which must be 
right;” but which, we exceedingly regret, Addison 
neglected to carry into execution, and that is, “* to com- 
pile a system of ethics out of the writings of those cor- 
rupt Poets, (the writers of our modern plays) under the 
title of stage morality,” and we would add, stage the- 


ology and stage manners! or it will do as well if they 


will write “a history of a young fellow who has taken 
all his notions of the world from the stage, and who 
has directed himself in every circumstance of his life 
and conversation, by the maxims and example of the 
fine gentleman in English comedies!” (Spectator, No. 
446.) 

¢t A young man, on reaching the door of a theatre, 
overheard the door-keepers calling out “this is the 
way to the pit.” Having had some instruction in the 
word of God in early life, he interpreted what the man 
suid, that the employments of the theatre led to hell. 
The thought haunted him, made him cease frequenting 
such amusements; he became attentive tothe concerns 
of his soul; and was afterwards a preacher of the 
ospel. 
§ If any one is of opinion that I have not done full 
justice to the morality of the theatre, I confess that I 
have not, and that, moreover, I cannot, without soiling 
these pages too much with its immorality. I refer any 
one who wishes further satisfaetion, to the same writer, 
who gives an account of a scene acted on an ancient 
st. ge, and which, in his Letter to a Lady, Mr. Mansel 
relates, and proncunces to be perfectly paradisaical, 
and all worthy of continual repetition. (See Defence of 
Drama, p. 52, &c.) ‘The abuse of private characters 
and professions, except those of “ men of the town and 
the world,” he pronounces the “ glorious eulogium” of 
the theatre. p. 66. | 


Consider Pe life is but short, and altogether 
uncertain. To defer one day may be to your ever- 
lasting undoing. When your life is once gone it 
will be in vain to think of repenting. You shall 
then have no more sermons, no more offers of. 
Christ in grace, Heb. ix. 27. God will be patient 
no more. And if God should take away P bess life 
to-morrow, you would perish inexcusably for refus- 
ing his grace to-day. One offer of grace refused, 
renders a sinner inexcusable, though God should 


give unto my wife my brown bedstead, with the furni- 
ture. 


never offer his mercy more. O trifle not with your 
soul !— Mason. | 
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From the Wate! an of the South. 
DR: MILLER ON EARLY PIETY. © 


To the Rev. Wm. 8. Plumer. 

on that portion of my life which I spent as a: 

tor, there are few departments of official dut 


x 


In looking back 


mit your diligence. Ministers! if you love immor- directi 
: love the Church of God; if you 
of children 
rsons and your ministry, for their spirit- 
esire to build up the cause of 


tal souls; if you 
| desire to bind the hearts of parents and 
to your pe 
ual benefit; if you 
Christ in the most effectual manner, let there be 


which I contemplate with a deeper sense of defi-| Work ‘Satan begins eat! . 
y to enlist youth into his 
ciency than that which rela to children and service. Set aaruives with your whole strength 


youth. The truth is, unless 

set out with just impressi 

(which was not my case) they 

to gain them but by long and 

and it will only be when fhey 
from the field of labour, that they will be really 
prepared to discharge their duty with adequate in- 

telligence and zeal. I can truly say, that my im- 

pression of the importance of this subject has been 
_ gtowing deeper ever since I |withdrew from the 

office; und that I deem it my duty to hold 
it up to the view of every successive class of can- 
 didates for the ministry in our Theological Semi- 
nary, a8 a matter more'closely connected with the 
welfare of society, and ‘the advancement of the 
cause of Christ, than can be easjly stated in words. 
The excellent Mr. Baxter, if/1 mistake not, has 
somewhere said, that “if parents really and truly 
did their duty toward their children, the public 
preaching of the gospel would not be the ordinary 
means of conversion. I will not/be positive that he 
is right; but 1 am strongly inclined to concur with 
him in the opinion. The cases are so few in which 
even pious parents make any successful approaches 
to the full performance of their duty in this re- 
spect, that we cannot wonder lat the melancholy 
history of many families which| bear the Christian 
name. And when to this, we add the comparative. 
neglect of frei and Church Sessions of the bap- 
tized children committed to their care, we can, 
surely, e at no loss to account /for the failure of so 
many of them to recognize and ratify their baptis- 
mal dedication, when they come to age. 
> ange portion of all who arp born die in infan- 
cy. ith regard to all such, J will cherish, until 
the word of forbids me, delightful hope 
that they are saved :—not because I consider them 
as free frem the taint of human depravity; but 
from the pleasing persuasion that they are washed 
and justified and sanctified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” But how 
many children die after they |have survived the 
age of infancy, and when we can cherish no scrip- 
tural hope for them, unless they give evidence of 
piety! With what an overwhelming weiglit does 
this fact present the importance of early piety ? 
Has this subject, after all that as been said and 
written upon it, engaged any thing like as much 
of the serious and practical attention of parents and 
ministers of the gospel as it ought to have done? I 
am firmly persuaded that it has|not, that we are all 
utterly in fault with regard to this thing ; and that 
when it shall be attended to with the deed solem- 
nity, diligence and prayer, which its importance 
demands, an era of greatly increased light and 
glory will commence in the Church. 

No idea is more familiar, or more frequently re- 
peated, than that children are the hope both of the 
Church and of the State. Those who are now 
dandied on their mother’s Jap, are a few years 

ides of society; to 
abits; to form our 
give, under God, 
Is it possible, then, 
he_ character they 
shall bear, and of the principles and habits in 
Is it possible to 
estimate the importance of their being, from the 
d with those senti- 


etful experience; 


It is also acknowledged, by jall who have expe- 
rience on the subject, that religious instruction im- 
parted, and serious impressions made, in childhood 
and youth, are more apt to take root in the mind, 
and ultimately to bring forth fruit, than when com- 
municated at a later period. In tracing the history 
of pious individuals, it will: be found that by far the 
greater number became so in early life. This has 
been, in all ages, so eminently the case, that an old 
divine of great wisdom, fidelity, and experience, 
was accustomed to say from |the pulpit, “ Those 
who have enjoyed the means of grace, administered 
in an enlightened and faithful) manner, from their 
youth, and have passed the age of forty without 
piety, have much reason to |fear that they will 
never obtain it.” ‘There is ja fearful weight in 
this remark. Those who harden themselves against 
the Gospel offer in early life, when the mind is 
comparatively tender, and when the cares of the 
world have not yet taken a full possession of the 
heart, will probably go on and die in a state of 
worldly impenitence. And even when the princi- 
_ ples of a pious education have failed of making 
their due impressions in youth, in how many cases, 
after a little advancement in life, and subjection to 
its disappointments and hardships, have parental 
instruction, and parental tears risen up, as it were, 
like an armed man before the guilty wanderer, 
and been made, by the blessing of God, to conquer 
his reluctant heart. Examples of this kind, plainly 
show what parental duty is;+-to pursue with un- 
wearied perseverance, even in the most unpromis- 
ing cases, a system of humble, affectionate, prayer- 
ful effort to bring the youthful mind into subjection 
to the obedience of Christ. 

Surely if pastors Jaid to heart as they ought to 
do, the important bearing of fidelity to children 
and youth, both on their own pninisterial influence, 
and their personal comfort, it would engage far 
more of their attention than it commonly does. 
The more diligently and affectionately they attend 
to the youny in their respective congregations, the 
more likely wiil they be to win their hearts to the 
Saviour, and to build up the ¢hurch with the most 
solid and durable materials. | ‘The more faithfully 
they instruct the rising generation around them in 
divine things, the more effectually will they pre- 
pare them to understand, and profit by their own 
ministrations from the pulpit; Again; there is no 

avenue to the hearts of parentts more direct and un- 
failing than affectionate and well-directed efforts to 
promote their children’s welfare :—and perhaps it 
may be added, there is no medium of approach to 
parents themselves, whether saints or sinners, for 
the purprse of extending either instruction, reproof, 
or exhortation to them, moré likely to be success- 
ful, than through their children. I have known 
examples of this of the most impressive character. 
I once knew a large and amiable family, in which, 
however, there was no religion. The pastor of the 
congregation to which they] belonged, had repeat- 
edly spoken directly to the parents themselves on 
the great subject of religion, without the smallest 
apparent effect. But he was particularly attentive 
to their Children, and had sé¢t his heart on winning 
them tothe Saviour. One day, after addressing the 
children directly, and very solemnly, in the pre- 
sence of their parents, he. added in a very earnest 
and tender manner, “O how much do these dear 
children need the prayers of their parents!’ That 
simple sentence was the jarrow which, by the 
grace of God, was made to feach the hearts of both 
the parents. Their instanjaneous reflection was: 
«Alas! we have never prayed for ourselves, much 
less for our beloved children.” <A few days after- 
wards their habitation became a house of hope and 
of prayer. On another and similar occasion, the 
word which was made to aperate as “a two-edged 
sword,” was the following in substance—“ Dear 
children, listen to the voi¢e of the Saviour now, 
while your spirits are watim, and your hearts ten- 
der, and while the cares and labours of the world 
have not yet made your feelings callous. See how 
many, wher they reach middle and old age, appear 
scarcely to have a feeling /left for those great re- 
alities which once occupied many of their serious 
thoughts!” The parents in| this latter case, had re- 
peatedly had the thought addressed directly to 
themselves, from the sacred desk; but when it 
was addressed to their children, in their presence, 
in the stillness and tenderness of a parlour inter- 
view, it was made happily effectual. 

- Had ‘Ta voice, then, capable of reaching the re- 
motest bounds of Christendom, I would lift it up in 
exhortation to parents and ministers, and say—Set 
your hearts on the promotion of kargLy PIETY in 

~ the children and youth committed to your care. 
Let-it en ‘with PECULIAR INTEREST, your daily 
studies, and your daily prayers. Parents! if you 
love ‘your children, be intent, and let them see that 


rents and pastors 
on this subject, 
ill not be likely 


re about to retire 


to rescue them from his power, and train them u 
to God. Keep a catalogue of their names, resi- 
dences, &c. view it often with attention and 
special prayer. Notice them pointedly and affec- 
tionately in your daily walks and visits. Catechise 
them diligently. Make them familiar with our 
excellent and authorized “ form of sound words.” 
Explain with parental simplicity and condescen- 
sion what you attempt to teach them. Guard 
against every thing austere or repulsive in your 
mode of instruction. And follow all your efforts 
for their benefit with earnest and constant cries to 
God for success. Then may you hope that a bles- 
sing will follow; and that in the great day you will 
be permitted to present a multitude before the 
throne, and to say—* Behold, Lord, here am I, and 
the children thou hast given me!” May the Lord, 
my dear brother, bless you! Such is the wish and 
will be the prayer of 
Yours affectionately, in the best of bonds, 


SAMUEL MILLER. 
THE WORTH OF THE SOUL. 


BY DR. GRIFFIN. 


See that mingled throng in the streets, flutter- 
ing about like insects in the summer’s sun—the 
reputed creatures of a day. How little is it con- 
sidered that every one of that number, and of those 
human shapes in the filthy dungeon, is destined to 
eternal progression, and will one day be greater 
than kings in glory or equally great in misery. 
Fix your eyes a little upon that throng, and silent- 
ly mark whither they will go when they disperse. 
I follow one with my eyes to his secret apartment; 
I see the shiverings of death stealing upon him; 
the tears of mourners fill the room ; the soul bursts 
its cerement, and is an angel now; wings are lent 
it, and I trace it soaring through the regions of 
light. I follow.4t in its course of endless progres- 
sion until it has become greater than Gabriel was. 
I pursue till it has become greater than the whole 
human race were in this infant world—till it has 
become greater than all the angels were when it 
left the body; and [ leave it still progressing to- 
wards God, approximating towards his infinite di- 
mensions—a point at an immeasurable distance, 
but at which it is eternally stretching away. We 
are lost, we are swallowed up in the boundless 
prospect. 

Upon the principle of eternal progression, (how- 
ever slow that progression may be,) these are the 
destinies of the feeblest soul that ever enters hea- 
ven. 

I return to the street. I follow another of the 
crowd through his round of dissipation—through 
many serious thoughts, many broken resolutions— | 
until I trace him to a dying bed. His soul is forced 
from the body amidst the agonies of distracted 
friends, and, starting with wild affright, is dragged 
to the mouth of the pit and plunged into hell. And 
is not this enough? Good God, is not this enough? 
Must it still proceed from bad to worse? ‘This is 
believed by many from the very nature of the soul, 
and from hell’s being called a “ bottomless pit,” in 
which, as the figure seems to import, one may sink 
for ever deeper and deeper in misery without find- 
ing a bottom. It is also alleged that the same un- 
changable purity that required the punishment of 
sins committed in the body, will equally require an 
increase of misery to provide a punishment for all 
the rage and wickedness of hel]. That the punish- 
ment will be endless is certain, but whether it will 
be progressive I will not venture to assert. But the 
thing being once admitted, consequences result 
enough to shake a world. Then the time will 
come when the smallest soul in hell will contain 
more misery than Satan now does; time will come 
when the smallest soul in hell will endure more in 
one hour than has been endured on earth by all 
nations since the creation. And further still—it 
is too awful to proceed. O what a God is that 
which lives from eternity to eternity! O whata 
redemption did Christ come to accomplish, from 
this eternity of pain to this immortality of glory! 
O what a soul has man! Surely it is worth being 
redeemed by the blood of the Son of God. Surely 
it is worth being saved by a life of self-denial and 
prayer. What can be too much to give in exchange 
for the soul ? 

How solemnly important do Sabbaths now ap- 
pear—and time, and the Bible, and every thing 
which relates to the soul’s salvation. The sun, 
moon, and stars appear solemn in shining; the 
earth, the concave, and all nature seem to borrow 
the solemnity of eternity; and this world appears 
only the cradle in which souls yet in swaddling 
bands are rocked for immortality. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 


THE PROPER USE OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


Now, suppose the teacher to be very anxious to 
preserve the impression made on the mind of a par- 
ticular pupil by alesson from the first fifteen verses 
of the third chapter of John—the discourse between 
Christ and Nicodemus. That great doctrine of 
regeneration by the Spirit of God has been the sub- 
ject of instruction in the school, and this boy’s mind 
seems to have been considerably interested in it. 
It is a critical moment—a very slight circumstance 
may excite still more his attention, stimulate in- 
quiry, and deepen impressions, or divert the mind 
entirely, and blast every hope of the teacher’s 
heart. Will he send that boy home with a man 
who, he knows, will talk to him all the way about 
astronomy or natural theology, and, when they 
arrived at the house, show him pictures and dia- 
grams, and try experiments, &c. Would he not 
choose rather to give him the company of a judici- 
ous, kind, Christian friend, who would take an 
interest in his state of mind, and pursue and en- 
large upon the great subject which has arrested 
the child’s attention, explaining its difficulties, 
enforcing its vital importance, and showing its 
connexion with the highest and most momentous 
interests of the soul, and all this in a way far bet- 
ter, perhaps, than the teacher himself could hope to 
do it in? In other words; shall the boy’s library 
book that day be the * The Child’s Book on Natural 
Theology” or “ First Lessons in Religion?’ The 
former may be an admirable book, and entirely 
proper for a Sunday-school library, but the ques- 
tion now respects only the proper use of the books 
in the library, not what ia proper to be placed there. 
The teacher knows nothing of either book, or, if he 
knows them by the title only, he may suppose the 
former to be at least as suitable to the child’s cir- 
cumstances as the latter. If, therefore, by an 
arbitrary arrangement in the distribution of the 
books, the former falls to this boy, that arrangement 
may affect most disastrously the eternal well-being 
of the boy. Probably it would have been far better 
for him if the library had never been open. 
Suppose, however, that the teacher is familiar 
with the character of these two books. He knows 
that “ First Lessons” contains a familiar and strik- 
ing exhibition of the great doctrines of the incar- 
nation and atonement of Jesus Christ, and of the 
nature and evidences of regeneration; and that if 
he can, by any motive presented to the lad’s mind, 
prevail on him to take this book home and read it 
attentively, he will probably preserve and deepen 
the impression which he tremblingly hopes is made 
on his mind. He addresses him thus: 


«‘ Charles, here is a little book which I should be 
glad to have you read. I have read it myself with 
a great deal of interest, and, I trust, not without 
profit. I have selected itfor you at this particular 
time, because I think it may be especially interest- 
ing to you; and I will take it‘as a personal favour 
if you will read it with attention; and tell me next 
Sabbath what you may learn from I have put 
a mark at two of the chapters which deserve to be 
read and much thought of. I should be 
with you myself; but as this is not in my ; 
give you this silent but profitable companyan, 
whom you can consult at every leisure moment 
the week. ._The Bible you 


J Are. BARNESTLY INTENT on their eternal wel- 
Tare: Begin an early possible, wind never inter- 


great source of knowledge 
| valuable only so far as it 


no delay or intermission in this most interesting 


‘ 


to help you in every time of need.” 

When the next Sabbath comes, and the lesson 
for the day has received due attention, Charles is 
called upon for an account of his book, and the 
Class is invited to attend to hisanswer. The lead- 
ing subjects of the book are then brought out to 
view, and especially those of the two most impor- 


the etrong or weak points in the pupil’s apprehen- 
sion of truth, to correct what is erroneous, and to 
establish and enforce what is sound and true. The 
rest of the class can scarcely avoid being interested 
in such an examination, and the fifteen or twenty 
minutes thus spent are often worth more than all 
the rest of Sabbath-school time. The teacher may, 
moreover, so manage his questions and answers as 
to excite a desire in one or more of the other boys 
to read the same book; and in the end, the con- 
tents of that volume—the preparation of which 
may have cost months of labour and been attended 
with many fervent prayers—will become the pos- 
session of every mind in the class, and remain so to 
( the end of life. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Pennsylvania.— Appointment by the Governor.—Na- 
thaniel Ewing, Esq. of Union Town, to be President 
Judge of the 14th Judicial District of Pennsylvania, 
composed of the eounties of Fayette, Washington, and 
Greene, vice the Hon. Thomas H. Baird, resigned. 


Walhonding Canal.—The consideration of the bill 
providing for the extension of the Walhonding canal 
}up the Vernon river to Mount Vernon, in Knox county, 
16 in the Senate of Ohio. This was considered as a 
test vote on the question of proceeding at this time with 
the internal improvements of the State, other than 
those now commenced or under contract, and the re- 
sult seals the fate of all the improvement bills before 
the Senate. | 


Morris and Easton Rail Road Co.—The survey of 
the route from Morristown to Easton is complcted. 
We learn by the Belvidere Apollo, that the route was 
found to be not only entirely practicable, but much 
easier than had been anticipated; there being no ne- 
cessity of adopting on any part of the line, a grade of 
more than forty feet per mile. 


Kentucky.—The Legislature of Kentucky adjourned 
on the 16th ult. The general improvement bill, and 
bill to raise the interest on the State bonds from five to 
six per cent, passed both Houses. The bill to confer 
banking privileges on the Cincinnati and Charleston 
Rail Road was rejected. 


Taxes.—The sum to be raised by tax in the city of 
New York, forthe ensuing year, is one million three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Drowned.—A young man named Alexander Tascar, 
or Casca, aged about 18, while skating on the Dela- 
ware on Thursday, 22d ult., unfortunately fell into an 
air hole in the ice on the east side of Smith’s Island, 
opposite Chesnut street. A large dog standing near 
seized the man, and aided him to regain his standing 


ried off in New York, 24,883 persons. About one 
third of the deaths by this disease are foreigners and 
coloured persons—about one ninth native. This is 
from the report of the City Inspector, Dr. Dunnell, and 
the only scientific report which has ever been publish- 
ed from that office. In respect to the desolating rava- 
ges of consumption, the extreme and sudden vicissitudes 


sea, account for it. There is another prolific source of 
death through this outlet-—we mean intemperance to 
xcess among all that class of persons to whom con- 
sumption proves most fatal. The total deaths in 1832, 
including the cholera, were 9975.—WN. Y. Star. 


New York Legislature—Small Bills —Thc Com. 
mittee of Conference reported to the Legislature on 
Wednesday, that they could not agree. The splitting 
point was the clause in the Senate’s bill requiring 
Bank notes issued under it to be immediately redeemed 
with specie. The Assembly’s Committee offered to 
yield every thing else, but they could not consent to 
small bills upon any different footing from the large 
ones.—They were willing to make them all redeemable 
with specie afler the 16th of May. ‘To this, however, 
the Senate Committee could not agree, and so the mat- 
ter rested. 


Winter at the South and West.—At Pittsburgh on 
the 19th of February the snow was twenty-six inches 
deep, the river was closed, and no steamboat had Ieft 
the place for six days. 

At Darien, Geo. there was a severe frost in the 
nights of the Sth and 6th February, since which it has 
been very cold. It is feared that the young plants are 
totally destroycd. 

At Natchez, on the 3d February, there was a fall of 
snow, and solid ice formed. The weather was colder 
than it had been there for twenty years. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis and Randolph, at the latest 
dates, the Mississippi river was covered with masses 
of floating ice. In some places the fields of ice stretch. 
ed across the river from bank to bank, so as to choke 
up the stream and obstruct the navigation. Opposite 
to Randolph a stationary bridge had bcen formed, 
which extended from shore to shore. 


Paper Mill Destroyed.—The paper mill of Dr. W. 
H. Richardson, at Georgetown, (Ky.) was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday night, the 10th ult. with all its 
machinery, materials, &c. 

Wild Pigeons.—The Raleigh (N.C.) Register says: 
— The woods are crowded with myriads of wild 
pigeons—so large a number never having been before 
seen in this section of the country. We have heard of 


one flock so large, that when roosting, they cover an 


area of two miles in length and onc in breadth.” 
Winter.—It is a singular fact that while the winter 
opened uncommonly warm in northern latitudes, in 
South America the first months of the summer were 
extremely cold and backward. 

New Hampshire Banks.—The returns made to the 
Secretary of State of New Hampshire by twenty-five 
Banks of that State, showing their condition, on the Ist 
of February instant, exhibit the following result. 


Amount of Capital stock, $2,739,500 
Bills in circulation about 1,085,000 
Deposites 454,000 
Specie 146,000 
Bills of other Banks 108,000 
Deposites in other Banks for redemption 

of bills, 483,000 


Indiana.—The joint resolution, declaring that the 
recent suspension of specic payment by the State 
Bank of Indiana was justitiable and necessary, and re- 
quiring her to resume the redemption of her bills with- 
in thirty days after a general resumption in the Atlan- 
tic cites, and simultaneously with the banks of Ohio 
and Kentucky, passed the House of Representatives on 
last Tuesday, by a vote of 62 to 35. This resolution 


Y | Indiana Journal, Feb. 10. 


Mortality in New York.—The Report of the City In- 
spector for the year 1837, contains a table of deaths, 
and the different diseases causing those deaths, since 
the year 1804. The details of this document emulate 
the correctness and comprehensiveness of Parisian 
Statistics, so much celebrated for thcir curious accura- 
cy. We extract the following : 

‘The whole number of interments for these years 
amounts to 132,426—of which are classed as Men, 
37,585—as Boys, 36,129-—Women, 28,676-—Girls, 
30,036; or Males, 73,714—Females, 58,712. This 
amount includes 6925 Still Born, which, in estimating 
the mortality under five years of age, have been ex- 
cluded, making an excess of mortality of Males, of 
12,002, or 11.32 per cent. 

“ Consumption.—Total 1458, of whom 592 were 
natives of Great Britain and Europe, and the whole 
total of natives of Great Britain and Europe being 1869, 
it follows that one out of 3.25 died of this disease, and 
of the whole remainder one in 7.66, but if we deduct 
the deaths of coloured persons of the same disease, 
which were one in 4.25, it leaves the deaths by Con- 
sumption of the white natives of this country as only 
one in 9.47, a disparity very great and unexpected.” 


Valuable Discovery.—The Richmond Engquircr of 
Thursday says:—“ There seems to be no end to the 
mineral treasures of Virginia. Yesterday we heard of 
another discovery, which, according to present ap- 
| pearances, is destined to prove of incalculable service. 
The reader will recollect, that during the last autumn, 


Lwe snoke of a rich vein of iron ore, which was in a 
ways have as the \,0-rse of exploration, on the south side of James river, 
and this little book is '~ 

"you to the Bible for | se The ore bas been further opened; and we are 


* the cual pits, and from two to three miles of the 


~ wg 


on, and to the author of the Bible for grace 


tant chapters. The teacher is enabled to judge of 


of the climate, and the proximity of New York to the | their investigation. 


the name of the 
Stony brook. 


Natchez.—On the 10th ult. the city of Natchez was 
thrown into consternation by a land slide, which took 
place at the bluff near the light-house. 
two or three buildings, and injured a lady (Mrs. Sey- 
mour,) and her daughter, who were afterwards dug 
out of the rubbish, but fortunately no lives were lost. 


Duelling Laws.—In 1836, a statute was passed in 
the Alabama Legislature, that persons guilty of send- 
ing or accepting a challenge, should not be allowed to 
During the late session of 
the Alabama Legislature, several gentlemen made ap- 
plication to be relieved from the disabilities of the 
statute, but all their applications were rejected. Be- 
lieving the statute to be arbitrary and unconstitutional, 
some of them determined to bring its validity to the 
test before the Supreme Court. 
gomery, a few days ago, argued the case with great 
ability in opposition to the constitutionality of the law, 
and the Court, on the 28th Jan. announced its determi- 
nation to hold the matter under advisement until the 


Rolling Mill. 


prisin 


se. 


Specie, 
Circulation, 
Due Canal Fund, 


rofits, 


the square mile. 


BIRTHS. 


under 20 years, 1289. 


fore August, 1838. 


banks. 


June term. 


bany on Friday 23d ult. 


west. 


Buffalo. 


and must go.—Com. A 


taken out one at a time. 


N. Y. Star. 


geon. 


proved process of 
in one to nine hours. 


practice law in that State. 


June 1. 
Loins and discounts, 64,391,299 54,809,505 53,383,854 
2.802,313 3,482,620 3,919,332 
14,940,498 13,908,893 11,545,850 
2,052,588 2,893,464 3,249,730 
147,572 
199,442 


on the ice; but when he had regained his feet he was| January, 401 361 762 
too much chilled to stand, and fell again into the same | February, 330 329 = 659 
opening, when he was swept away by the tide and riley = ew 
drowned. pril, 

Wealth of North Carolina.—It was stated in this May, 328 342 640 
paper a few months ago, that a lot of copper had been June, Pes a i. oo 
sent here from Guilford county, on its way to New uly, 68 rs . 
York, to be tested in quality—the mine having been August, (346 rs 0 aaa 
then recently discovered. We understand that the Septem’r, 352 or as 
test was highly satisfactory, showing the metal to be of October » 348 9 pot 
a superior kind, and that a quantity of the same has Novem 7 338 3 
been shipped from this port to England.— Wilm. Adv. Decemb’r 402 336 738 

Consumption,—Within the last 33 years, has car- Totals, 4325 3953 8188 


“State Trcasurer, 3,152,950 
“U.S. Treasurer, 4,143,389 
“Ind. D-pusitors, 14,516,813 16,100,930 14,950,163 
6,329,726 7,210,870 8,010,450 
The above statements show a diminution of loans 
was postponed to December next, by a vote of 18 to and discounts, since the Ist of December (two months) 
of $1,425,651; an increase of specie of $466,712; a di- 
minished circulation of $5,363,043; an increase of the 
canal fund deposites of $356,266; a decrease of the 
State Treasurer’s deposite of $66,819; an increase of 
the United States deposite of $3299 ; and a decrease of 
individual deposites of $1,150,767.— Albany Argus. 


Geology of Ohio.—The very claborate and scientific 
report of the State Gcologists of Ohio, Professor 
Mather, (of New Vork) Drs. Kirtland, Locke, &c. 
states that their attention has as yet been confined to 
the southeastern and southern parts of the State, 
Jackson county particularly abounds in mineral 
wealth. The coal region is incredibly rich, yielding 
nine millions of tons ! ! says the Chilicothe Gazettee, to 
The eastern part of the country 
abounds in iron ore—zine and lead have also been 
found there and in other counties; salt is also abun. 
dant. The “ Waverly Sand stone” for building, is one 
of the valuable mineral products of this State. 
county is eminently fertile, but not mineral. 
sor Mather recommends an increase of the corps, in 
which event the appropriation nceded this year will 
have to be increased to $16,000.—N. Y. Star. 


Births and Deaths in Philadelphia.—Births and 
deaths in each month of the year 1837, within the city 
and county of Philadelphia :— 


Dec. 1. 


‘happy to learn, promises to be of great value. It is 
under the auspices of John Heth, Esq., and is immedi- 
ately on the new rail road, which will soon be opened, 
from the coal pits to the river. But the discovery em- 
braces a new object—a large and rich bed of natural 
Coke, which is just below the iron ore, and is suspect- 
ed of being in a large field, and of being near 17 fect 
thick. The coke was first discovered by those who 
are engaged in laying down the rail road. They 
thought of burning it as fuel and the experiment has 
answered. It is said, that Professor Rogers has pro- 
nounced it to be a natural coke—and we understand 
that Mr. Deane is about to try its virtues in his Iron 
; Should it correspond with the indica- 
tions which have -so far transpired, it will prove a 
source of great wealth to its worthy, libcral and enter- 
proprietor as well as advantage to the rising 
manufactures of Richmond.” 


Banks of the state of New York.—We publish the 
monthly return of the banks of this State to the Ist of 
February. It has been delayed, unavoidably, for a few 
days. A comparison with preceding reports, presents 
the following results. We extend the comparison to 
December, because the return to the Ist January, be- 
ing the annual report, was not in the usual form of 
the monthly returns, and not convenient for this pur- 


Feb. 


214,391 
196,143 


Mr. Graves had been 


DEATHS. 

967 225 
209 187 
218 209 
227. +188 
256 205 
183 143 
976 225 
369 318 
209 
-167. 
209° 
105 183 
9755 2447 


Ross 


Profes- 


Months. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 


492 
396 


5202 


Of the above deaths, deducting the still-born, there 
were males of 20 years and upward, 1170—under 20 


years, 1397; females of 20 years and upward, 1025— 


Mississippi Banks.—The bank commissioners have 
reported to the legislature of Mississippi, the result of 
They give it as their opinion that 
the banks of that State will not be able to resume be- 
There were several bills pending 
before the legislature, for the charter of additional 


New Jersey.—The bill creating a new county from 
parts of Hunterdon, Somerset, Middlesex, and Burling- 
ton counties, is now a law. The population of the 
new county ie 15,290. It is to he called Mercer, after 
gallant officer who fell at the battle of 


It crushed 


Mr. Cilley by 


Col. Dorsey, of Mont- 


Standard Price for Corn.—At a meeeting in Frank- 
lin county, Pa., it was determined to fix the standard 
of corn at fifty three Ibs. to the Bushcl, which was 
found to be its average weight. 


The Seneca Indians.—A deputation of the Seneca 
Indians, on their way to Washington, arrived in Al- 
The object of their visit is to 
complete the arrangements for a removal tothe far 
On Saturday they waited upon the Governor, 
between whom and themselves speeches werc inter- 
changed. ‘They are attended by Judge Stryker, of 
From the tenor of their speech to the Gover- 
nor, and also from the Governor’s reply, we infer that 
a portion of the tribe is opposed to the late treaty stip- 
ulating for their — But, they are a doomed race, 

v. 


Accident.—On Friday afternoon, 23d ult.. while the 
steamboat President was lying at the wharf, Jersey 
city, and while the workmen were employed in pre- 
paring one of her boilers, the other, which was eon- 
nected by a tube and valve, and having steam on, burst | 5). northern and western frontier 
the valve, and six persons were severely scalded, two |," ; 
of whom belonged to the boat, including the engineer, 
and four others, residents of Jersey. It was with much 
difficulty they could be extricated, being obliged to be 
The injured men are still 
living, but their cases are considered very desperate.— 


Counterfeit Notes. —James Hopkins was arrested at 
Utica on Wednesday, for passing counterfcit fives, 
fairly executed, on the Bank of Chenango, and threes, 
Bank of Windsor, Vermont, badly exccuted. On Thurs. 
day, Wm. A. Ford was arrested at Rome for passing 
counterfeit fives, Chenango, threes, Bank of Orwell, 
Vermont, and twos, Eagle Bank, Boston. 


Foul Murder.—The Washington Globe, of Feb. 24, 


had formerly passed the Senate by a large majority. It | contains the following account of the death of Mr. 


passed the House with an immaterial amcndment.— | Cilley, member of Congress from Maine, who fell in a 
duel fought with Mr. Graves, of Kentucky : 


“This evening, Mr. Cilley, of Maine, fell in a duel 
with Mr. Graves, of Kentucky—both members of the 
‘House of Representatives. 
and Mr..Cilley was shot through the body on the third 
fire, and died in a few minutes. 
the bearer of a letter from James Watson Webb to 
Mr. Cilley, which the latter refused to receive. “Mr. 
Graves demanded the r2ason, which Mr. Cilley 
clined giving. Mr.Graves then challenged Mr. Cilley, 
which produced the melancholy result we announce.” 
Mr. Graves was attended by Messrs. Wise and Meni- 
fee, as seconds, and Dr. B. as surgeon. 
Messrs. Bynum, of North Carolina, and Jones of Wis- 
consin, as seconds, and Dr. Duncan of Ohio, as sur- 


They fought with rifles, 


Hospitals—Three Marine Hospitals are to be estab- 
lished by the United States’ Government, on the Ohio 
River, for the accommodation of boatmen and passen- 

ers, exclusively. Their points of location, are to be 
Louisville, and Wheeling. 


Important to Tanners.—It is stated that Dr. W. 
Zolikoffer, of Middleburg, Md., has obtained a patent 
for a new discovery in the art of tanning, being an im- 
ting all kinds of hides and skins, 
The texture and complexion of 
the leather that is tanned after the operation of this 
bate, is said to loose nothing in comparison with that 
which has been bated in the old way. 


The Peninsula Rail Road.—This great work to run 
down the Peninsula, better known as the Eastern 
Shore of the Chesapeake, and. which has been warmly 
urged as the shortest, most level, and natural thorough- 
fare on the Atlantic coast, between New York and the 
south, begins to wear a promising aspect. The com- 


{Internal Improve 


| 
| missioners for the state of Delaware's portion of this , ordered out the militia, to proceed to Gibraltar and its 
route, have published thcir report, with the chartcr of neighbourhcod, to maintain the laws. “When mus 
the company, and the estimates of: the engineers who tered, they showed so much dissatisfaction for the ser- 
is- | vice that Gen, Brady disbanded them. The Brady 
lature of Delaware, the object of the Rail Road being , Guards then voluntcered their services which were 
to connect Norfolk, Richmond, and the other southern 
cities with Philadelphia, by the Shortest possible route 
through the peninsula. Lithographed maps and pro- 
files accompany and illustrate the text. 
| New York has expended 
on internal improvements $18,000,000, and authorized 
the expenditure of $12,060,000 more. Pennsylvania 
has constructed 961 miles of Railroad and Canal, at an 


explored and surveyed the route by order of the Le 


23d, states that Samuel B. Chase, who was engaged 
the Navy Island affair, was yesterday recognized by Mr. 
Justice Slade in the suin of $5000, and four sureties in 
the sum of $1000, for his appearance at the next cir- 
cuit court of the United States, to be held at Albany in 
June next. 


‘stitution. 


expense of $25,000,000. Illinois appropriated in 1837, 
$9,600,000 for internal improvements. Maryland, in 
1836, appropriased $8,000,000. Virginia has expend. 
ed and appropriated, $7,500,000. Michigan appropri- 
ated last year $5,000,000.—Making the amount ap- 
propriated and expended by six States, $35,100,000. 


Silk in New Jersey.—A bill has passed the lower 
house of the Legislature of New Jersey, to encourage 
the breeding of silk worms. It grants a certain pre- 
mium for any number of cocoons over ten pounds 
raised by any individual. This law is to continue in 
force for five ycars from the time of its passage. There 
is little doubt of its favourable reception in the Council. 


Education in Ohio.—A tabular statement appended 
to the Superintendent’s Report, shows that, for the 
year cnding October 23, 1837, Ohio had in operation 


that the former were attended by 107,845 scholars, and 
the latter by 42,557. That the number of their school 
houses is, 4378, and their value is estimated at 
$13,978. 


Bee Hives.—Amongst the novelties uf the day, in 
the way of mechanical invention, a new Bee Hive is 
now prominent. A model of it is being exhibited at 
the Capitol, and justly attracts much curiosity. Apart 
from the ingenuity of the affair, and its utility for pro- 
ducing honey in tie purest form, the inventor seems to 
have had a spice of genuine humanity in his composi. 
tion. The bees work in glass vessels, and the honey 
can be removed from their laboratory without the 
cruclty of destroying them, as is the practice with the 
common hive.—Richmond Whig. 


Massachusetts Hospital.—T he report of the Trustces 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, presents a 
gratifying view of the condition and benefits of the in- 
From a report from the Physician and Su- 
perintendent of the Asylum, it appears that the number 
of patients therein at the commencement of the year, 
was 71, that 120 have been received during the year; 
that 105 have been discharged, and that 86 remain. Of 
those who were discharged, 72 were recovered, nine 
much improved, four improved, nine not improved, 
eight died, and three proved not insane. 


North Carolina.—A letter from Orange county, N. 


hundred spindles in each. 


pounds of cotton yarn per day. It would delight you 


mountains.”’ 


south of Fort Jupiter. 
through briars, thick bearded saw grass, (which is 
strong, and, from its name, cuts badly,) in black mud 
4336 public common Schools, and 2175 private, and | up to the waist, and crossed where ten Indians might 
defy a hundred of the best troops in the world, from the 
peculiar situation of the country. He states that, at the 
solicitation ofa negro prisoner, a talk was had with the 
Indians. “ Gen. Jesup, with several other officers, visi- 
ted, or rather met the Indians. 
warriors, commanded by Hadjo, and mercly a scouting 
party, stated that they were tired of the war, but could 
not make any terms, as the chiefs were not there. 
They requested until 12 o’clock to-day, (the 8th,) when 
they wou!d again see the General and have a talk; 
and while I am writing, General Jesup, with several 
officers, and a force at hand sufficient to guard against 
stratagem and surprise, are now in council about half 
a mile off, and I hope something may be done to put 
-an end to this almost interminable war—interminable 
I say, because the Almighty has placed these savages 
in a country habitable only by themselves, and where 
Xenophon’s army could not displace them, so long as 
they 
hiding places, where they lie in ambush, wait until 
we come up, fire upon the advance, kill and wound, 
and then run off.” 


C., tu the editors of the Fayetteville Observer, alluding | country, and would nat Icave it. 
to the growth of manufactures in the South, says— | consented that they shall remain until they hear from 
“We have three Cotton Factories, now running five | Washington. They say they are tired of fighting; 
It is not more than two | they don’t wish to hurt the white man, nor trouble any 
years since the first stick of timber was cut for the | thing belonging to him. 
first factory on Haw river, at the High Falls. The} made useful allies, instead uf a daring foe, and would 
second is on Cain creck, owned, as that at the Falls is, | occupy a portion of country uninhabitable b 
by acompany. The third is on the Allemance, owned | men, unless possibly some more degenerate than the 
by Holt & Carrigan, and spins two hundred and thirty | untutored savage.” 


accepted. 
The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of February 
in 


The house of Col. Ransom, at Clarence, was forcibly 


entered last night, and fifty stand of arms, the property 
of the State, stolen. 
ness testified that filly men, armed and equipped, were 
to come from Clarence Hollow. Bearing this fact in 
mind, it is not difficult to surmise what has become of 
the arins thus feloniously abstracted. 


On Chase’s examination, one wit- 


FROM FLORIDA. 
We have been favoured, says the Richmond Whig, 


with the perusal of letters from Florida of the 8th and 
Ith of February, from an officer engaged in the ardu- 
ous service of that region. 


This gentleman writes at a spot about twenty miles 
He describes a difficult march 


They being young 


choose to remain. ‘Ihey have fastnesses and 


“7 o'clock, P.M. The General and other officers 


have returned from the council accompanied by Hadjo 
(a considerable character) and eight other Seminoles. 
They beg to be permitted to retain a small portion of 
the country. They say it is their home—the home of 
their fathers; that they were born here, and love the 


The Gencral has 


In my opinion, they can be 


white 


A letter of the 9th says: “'The General has just re- 


to sce loads of cotton coming up stream from Deep | turned from the council, and the Indians have agreed 
river to the Allemance Factory. No doubt some of|tv come in and go to the West, but they hope the 
our thread has reached Raleigh—I know it has the} President will permit them to remain in this country. 
They will come to the Locha Hatchee, and I still ex- 
United States Bank.—We learn from the New York | PTSS My opinion that the policy of the Government 
Journal of Commerce that the Bank of the United | eught to be to permit them to remain. 
States is now issuing, in the West, Bills of Exchange | the Army will, I suppose, go westward, and co-operate 
on England for ten pounds sterling, drawn on Mr.| With some other division; though the probability is 
Jaudon. The Journal says—“ They form a very con. | that the rest of the Indians will come in.” 


Our portion of 


venient currency for the remittance of small sums 
which the Irish and other foreigners are constantly 
sending home to their friends; and the business, though 


good one for the bank. 


to the Ohio Legislature shows that in May, 1837, the 
month in which the Banks suspended, the total of loans 
of the Ohio Banks was $19,505,662—loans to directors 


part of the total amount of Loans. It shows that in | ; 
December, 1837, the total of loans was $17,212,694— 
loans to directors and stockholders, at same date, 
$1,466,574; or one twelfth part of the total amount of 
loans. It shows, that from May to December, the 
banks curtailed their discounts $2,388,830—and of 
this curtailment, nearly one half, $922,256, was with- 
drawn from the amount of loans in the hands of the 
stockholders and directors. 

Life Boat.—We were yesterday invited to examine 
an improved hydrogen life boat, invented and built by 


100 persons in case of necessity. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
A Special meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 


small in the .details, must in the aggregate be a very | will be held on Thursday afiernoon next, 8th inst., at 
three o’clock, in the Lecture Room of the Sixth Church, 


Ohio Banks.—An official statement recently made Spruce, near Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
and stockholders at same date, $2,388,839 : or one eighth | Temperance Society, held 25th February, the follow- 
ng gentlemen werc duly elected the officers and mana- 
gers for the ensuing year. 


President—Matthew Newkirk. 
Vice Presidents—Matthew Carey, Dr. L. P. Geb- 


hard, Thomas Fleming, Hon. Wm. Darling, of Read- 
ing. 


Corresponding Secretary—John Marsh. 

Recording Secretary—David McClure. 
Treasurer—Thomas Earp. 

Managers—Dr. George H. Burgin, Isaac S. Loyd, 


Hartt Grandom, Leonard Jewell, Robert Earp, Isaac 

Mr. Joseph Francis, of this city, for Capt. N. H. Hol. | Collins, Rev. Albert Barnes, Dr. John Bell, Stephen H. 

dredge, of the Liverpool packet ship United States.} T'yng, D. D., Abraham Hilliard, Samuel Hildeburn, 

The boat is 28 feet long, and 54 fect beam, is of the best | Dr. F. A. Vandike, Martin Thayer, Charles McIntire, 

materials, clinker built, and copper fastened throughout, | M. W. Baldwin, John C. Pechin, Thomas Elmes. Jo- 

and has a duuble ceiling; within the boat are fourteen |seph S. Riley, Benjamin MNaglee, Colonel Thomas 

tubes 13 feet long, placed from the keel to the gun-} Robinson, Aaron H. Burtis, J. T. Smith, George Simp. 

wale, containing 52 cubic feet of hydrogen gas, which | son, William Dulty, Elisha Wells, Henry M. Zollic- 

will buoy up 4000Ibs. of iron while the boat is filled | keffer, William Purvis, Hon. Joseph Lawrence, of 
with water. To the sides are attached 2U life ropes,| Harrisburg, William Kirkpatrick, of Lancaster, Dr. | 
which, with the boat, are capable of giving support to| John H. Gordon, of Bucks; Elijah Deckert, Esq. of 
In the bottom of the | Berks, Henry Fleming, of Chester, Hon. George 

boat is a plug hole through which the water escapes as | Chambers, of Franklin, John W. Nevin, of Allegheny, 

fast as six men can bail it into the vessel; and the ex- | Andrew Carothers, of Cumberland, Hon. Wm. Grier, 

periments tricd, have convinced those who have ex- | of Pittsburg. Bis 


amined her, that it is the best invention for the preser- 
vation of life, in case of shipwreck, that has ever been 
offered to the merchants and masters of vessels for 
their patronage and support.— New York Mer. Adv. 


county, New Jersey, lost his way, when returning 
from a wood, a few days since, and was frozen to death 
in a swamp. 

Auctioncersin New York.—The bill authorizing any 
citizen of this state to become an auctioneer, wus read 
a third time and passed in the senate yesterday, slight- 
ly amerded. It had previously passed the house. The 
amendments will require the action of the house. 
will doubtless become a law.— Albany Argus. 


FROM THE FRONTIER. 


So far as we can gather from the papers, the border 
troubles are assuming a more unfavourable aspect. 


OBITUARY. 


[COMMUNICATED. } 
Drep.—On the 15th inst. at the house of John Craw- 


Distressing—Mr. Nathan Wooly, of Monmouth | ford, Esq., Huntingdon county, Pa., the Rev. Tuomas 
J. Keatinc. The deceased was a member of the Hunt- 
ingdon Presbytery, and had been engaged for some 
months previous to his illness, in preaching the gospel, 
with much acceptance, and (it is believed) usefulness, 
to several vacant and feeble congregations, within its 
bounds. 
will no doubt feel deeply afflicted, to hear of his death. 
It | They may, however, receive some relief from the con- 
sideration, that “their loss is his gain.” 
last illness, which was protracted, his mind was 
peaceful and composed, and he met death like a Chris- 
tian soldicr, ready 
battle to receive the plaudit of his Master on high. 


Many of those among whom he laboured, 


During his 


to be dismissed from the field of 


The citizens on the American side seem to be busily 
employed in stirring up mischief, and it is said they 
mean to cross the line at night and burn some of the 
British villages, and then endeavour to make the act an 
States. The United States soldiers are doing what 


ciently numerous. 
‘The Albany Argus of Monday last says :—“ Our ac- 


de- 


Canada. 
over.” 


war with Great Britain as the princi 


about 200 wonld agree to go. 


Letters from Og- 
densburgh and Watertown represent the entire border 
as in a state of great excitement, under simultanecus 
and extensive preparations for hostile movements upon | to death ;” Hymns to be sung by children and a con- 
We cannot but think that the accounts are | gregat‘on. Contents of the February number.—The 
greatly exaggerated, but they afford sufficient ground | Coal Mine with a cut; “ Punk ;” Two good Prayers; 
for apprehension that the fronticr troubles are not yet | the Faith of Noah, with a cut; the Cousins; or the 

Scoffers punished; the Philosopher looking for the 


The village of Watertown is situated 10 miles south | Wind. 


of Sackett’s Harbour, (so well known during the late 


on the frontier,) and about 35 from Kingston, the town 
spoken of as liable to be attacked by the insurgents as 

sembled, as asserted, at the first mentioned place. The 
inhabitants of Kingston were apprised of the contem- 
plated attack, and amply prepared for it. ‘The force in 
the town was 1200, and 1200 more were close at hand. 
A detachment of artillery had arrived from Montreal. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of February 
27, contains the following letter from a correspondent : 
“ Watertown, Jefferson county, New York, Feb. 23.— 
I have but a moment to say that our county, for the 
last three days, has been all in commotion, on account 
of the organizing of the patriots for the attack of: 
Kingstor, and yesterday all went to sce the departure 
of the patriot army from French Creek. ‘The army 

as they call it, left there last evening and yesterday, 
and went on to Hickory Island, just below Long 
Island, and opposite Ganannaque, where they muster- 
ed in all about 500, with eleven heavy guns, &c. 
ter mustering for volunteers to make the attack, only 


* Their commander, Gen. Van Rensselaer, was stu- 


pid from some cause, and they have finally retired to 
French Creek, and are dispersing in every dircction, 
perfectly disheartened, and giving up any farther at- 
tempt on the Canadas. The excitement here, for the 
last three days, has been greater than at any time du- 
ring the last war—and we are all glad that it is ended. 
« Eight companies of our militia are ordered out, and 
are now assembling to preserve order, and to protect 
against any retaliatory measures on French Creek— 
the head quarters of the patriots. Mackenzie has been 
in our village for the last week.” _ : 
We understand, (says the Detroit Daily Advertiser, 
of February 13th,) that one hundred and one barrels 
of flour have been taken from the steamboat General 
Brady, lying in the river below this city, and within 
the American territory, by some persons connected 
with the patriot cause. The flour is said to have be- 


sic furty dollars. 


longed to a citizen of Detroit. ; 

A detachment of United States troops arrived at 
Detroit on the 14th ult. The Governor of Michigan, 
in compliance with the requisition of Gen. Brady, 


HE YOUTH’S FRIEND—A Miscellany for 
children under this title, is published monthly 


by the American Sunday School Union, and contains 
occasion for war between Great Britain and the United | instructive and interesting matter for the young. Each 
number contains at least two wood engravings. 
they can to prevent these evils, but they are not suffi- | volume for the year consists of 192 pages with numer- 

ous cuts. The price is 25 cents yearly in advance. 
No subscription book being 
counts by the mails for the last twu days give an unex- | called for at the depository by the purchasers. 
pected and unwelcome aspect to the state of things on 


The 


kept, the numbers are 


Contents of the Januarv number.—The Beginning; 


the Fleece of Wool, with a cut; the Faith of Abraham; 
Leaves, with a representation of the gathering of tea 
in China ; the Sins of our Youth; * She sobbed herself 


American Sunday School Union, 


march 3 246 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


4 BINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY—Under the 
care of Rev. Rosert Steeit.—This Institution is 


located in the pleasant and healthy village of Abington, 
near Philadelphia, and has been in successful operation 
for nearly four years. 
the family of the Principal, and are treated in every re- 
spect as his own children. 
school is strict, but parental ;° and the utmost attention 

is paid, not only tu the cultivation of the intellect, but — 
to the moral training of the youth, and the formation 

of such habits of industry and economy us will prepare 

for usefulness in after life. 
Orthography ; Reading; Writing; Arithmetic; Eng- 
lish and Latin Grammar; Rhetoric; History, Ancient 
and Modern; Chemistry; Philosophy; Astronomy, 
with the Use of the Globes ; and the Latin Language. 
Particular attention will be paid to Composition and 
Letter Writing. A ‘leacher of Music has been en- 


gaged who will 
every facility f 
of an accomplished education. 


The pupils are received into 


The government of the 


The branches taught are 


reside in the family, and thus furnish 
for acquiring a knowledge of this branch 


The terms for Boarding, Washing, and Tuition, 
will be one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. Mu- 
Books and Stationery furnished at 


ROBERT STEEL, Principal. 


(iF The summer session will commence on the Ist 


the lowest priccs. 


day of May, when a few more pupils can be accom- 


modated. 


March 3—8t 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Incidents of Travels in 
N Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, by 
an American, with a map and engravings, 4th edition, 
with additions, 2 vols. 12mo; Christianity Independent 
of Civil Government; or Letters on the Church, by an 
Episcopalian, 1 vol. 12mo; the Letters and Works of 
Charles Lamb, 2 vols. ; the Young Ladies Abroad; the 
History of Grace Harrict; the Sacred Offering 5 the 
Wife at Home; the Flower Faded; James Christian 
Professor; Bush’s Notes on Joshua and Judges ; 
Schmucker on the Reformation for Mis- 


i sale b . 
sionaries. For Chesnut sirest, Philadelphia: 


march 3 
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“ 


~ 


holy, ‘without an abstinence 


» 


‘raise a great many perplexing 

‘all: that you eat or drink, to np edification, but 
merely to your yexation ; but}in cheerful tem- 
perance preserve your health, and subdue 
concupisence.——--Bazter’s Christian Direc- 


a *Tis an overgrown metropolis 


glory. 


.—~.-*T'is vain from falling hills to 


ing your appetite the rest, is meritorious—or 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| MOTHER'S LULLABY TQ HER DYING 
Scann—~The mother kneeling and weeping by the cra- | 
oe die of her expiring babe. 
My. child, the angels beckoned thee, 
From the lofty hills of 
From glory. 


Around thy bed they clustering stand, 
They bring a wore hand, 
seek to guide oe 


“thie is «land of toars! 
ye world of doubts fears, 
And dark—though light oft, oft appears, 
| rom glory. 
The grave is not a lonely pla 


‘Which Christ passed through 'to lead our race, 


~~ Dost smile my child, to the angel host! 
‘Or feel the joys of the Holy Ghost ! 
- Or sce the ransomed crowd the coast 
Of glory. 


* Young angel go to the realms of duy— 
. ‘To the courts of heaven, aves —away— 


Thou must not say the angels, Nay } 
From glory. 


Farewell my child, thy lovely| face 

.. Is pale with death, one more embrace— 
Until we meet again, through) grace, 

| in glory. 


My child, thy little hand is cold! 
Art dead ?—art dead my babe ?— 


Her soul is safe in God's own |fold, 


| In glory! 
German Valley, February 6, 1837. J. S. 


*Tis told— 


PARTING WORDS. 


“ And he said, Let me go, for|the day breaketh.” 
Gen. XXX. 26. 


_ Let me go, the day is breaki 
r companions, let me g 
We have spent a night of walk 
In the wilderness below ; 
‘Upward now I bend my way, 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go, I may not tarry, 
Wrestling with doubts and fears ; 
_. Angels wait my soul to carry). 
_ Where my risen Lord appears ; 
Friends and kindred, weep not so, 
If ye love me, let me go. 


We have travelled long together, 
Hand in hand, and heart in heart, 
Both through fair and stormy) weather, 

_.. And tis hard, ’tis hard to part. 
While I sigh Farewell to you, 
Answer, one and all, Adicu ! 


ound me, 
rour sight ; 
und me, 


*Tis not darkness gathering 
That withdraws tne from 

~~ Walls of flesh no more can 
But, translated into light, 
Like the lark on mountain wi 


~ Thoagh unseen, you hear me 


ping. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er| me broken, 
Fur beyond earth’s span of |sky ; 
Am Idead? Nay, by this token, 
Know that 1 have ceased to die. 
Would you solve the mystery, 
Come up hither, come and sc¢. 


From the New York Observer. 
Hymns from the German. 


SINNERS WARNED IN VIEW OF THE JUDG. 
MENT. 


(J. C. Grot.) 


1. How sad will be the sinner’s| part, 
How dreadful in the bearing ! 
The pangs of conscious guilt his heart 
With nameless tortures tearing, 
When to the truth at last awake, 
The trump of God on him shall break 
With voice of awful thunder. 


2. His day of grace for ever gone, 

Spent ail Fis hours of gladness, 

Replete with sinful joys alone, 

—These joys are turned to sadness. 

Eternity now makes it plain 

- The Lord has threatened nought in vain, 
Nor vengeance always slujnbers. 


 \8. Where now is every earthly |good, 
In which his sou delighted 
Where now that pride and hardihood 
Which every warning slighted ? 
Now his proud heart with tefror quails, 
His courage, all his boasting file 
‘Transformed to shame and anguish. 


4. Now curses fall upon his heald 
From those his guidance rying; * 
They, whose wrong passionsjhe has {ed, 
Charge him with their undoing ; 
While every art he has employed, 
And every good he has destrpyed, 
Pass fearfully before him. 


5. He hears the righteous Judge 

“ Depart, thou evil.doer !” 

Vain uli attempts excuse to frame, 

Couscience is his pursuer} — 
Banished from God, where’cn he gocs, 

He feels,—this sharpens al] his woes— 

“ Just is the doom, though dreadful.” 


proclaim, 


6. His tortured soul may wish +’tis vain— 
Reversal of the sentence,—- 
Remorse adds torment to his |pain, 
—No rvom now for repentance : 
crave, 
For his despair, a shelt’ring grave 
In dark annihilation. 


7. Turn, careless sinner, flee in|haste 
To Him whocan relieve you! 
Your term of grace no longer waste, 
Nor let the thought deceive you, 
Vain thought !—* There yet tis time to spare. 
The day of doom is yet afar, 
With all its retributions.” 


8. Whether ye cavil or believe, 
*T will come, what God hath spoken : 
To death should he commission give, 
At once your schemes are /broken. 
Still mercy waits, but short its stay ; 
Secure its blessings while you may, 
And be prepared for Judginent ! 


TEMPERANCE PROVERBS. 


God never gave man his appetite to be the 
measure of his eating or jdrinking, but to 
make that grateful té him which reason bid- 
deth him take.-—Bazter. 


Living like a beast will at last make men 
judge as beasts, and brutify their brains as 
well as their bellies.—J0. 


Place not more religion in external absti- 
nence and fastings than you ought. Know 
your own condition, and how far either fast- 
ing or eating is really a help or a hindrance 
to you in those greater things which are their 
ends, and so far use them. decaying body 
must be carefully supported } an unruly body 
must be carefully subdued. | The same medi- 
cines serve not for contrary tempers and dis- 
eases. ‘To think that abstaining from flesh, | 
and glutting yourselves with fish and other 
meats, is acceptable to God—or that mere 
abstaining so many hours in a week, and serv- 


that abstinence from meat| will prove you 
from sin—all 
Nor must you 
scruples about 


this is self-deluding error. 


blew up the Royal Williain 


_ MODERN BRITISH POETS. 


Of all the bards of the present century, 
Campbell has the surest chance of becoming 
the poet of posterity. The verse of Scott, 


| picturing a semi-barbarous and district life— 


and only painting that traly in its outward 
forms, in its costumes and localities—is al- 
ready somewhat on the wane, notwithstand- 
ing its animation, vigour, and picturesque ef- 
fects. In Byron, the essential sameness of 
levity and gloom, or a combination of both, 
together with the savage and clan-like charac- 
ter of his persons and incidents, tinges every 


| thing with the jaundiced colour of a morbid 


in‘ellect, and as they present no universal 
views of man and nature, his works are not 
likely to form a household book with posteri- 
ty, in despite of a keen and searching wit, 
that has never been equalled, and a depth of 
thought and strength of expression which 
have never been surpassed. In one sense 
Wordsworth is more natural than Byron; 
but landscape, common life, and the reflec- 
tions they call forth, tire in the original if 
repeated ; and though the ** workmanship may 
surpass the material,” the workman cannot 
endow his matter with new qualities. The 
uniformity of Wordsworth is even ‘greater 
than that of Byron, while it is of a far less 
stirring kind. ‘To us, he often secms bot- 
tomless, instead of profound ; or, at least, it is 
a work of pains to get at the bottom of him; 
and he appears to have designed this—forget- 
ting, that works that “are to please, must 
please at once,” and that if we are neither to 
be touched or roused by action or passion, 
the sentiment must impress us. Hence we 
conclude, that the “fit” audience of Words- 
worth will always be very few. The weary- 
ing vagueness of Southey’s epics will find 
sinall favour we opine, in the eyes of a future 
generation. In Moore, exquisitely finished 
as are the majority of his productions, and 
telling as is their effect, there is too much of 
glitter and of artifice. He is ever on the 
strain for brilliancy ; and though passages, 
and even single songs are as true as truth it- 
self, yet the general effect is false, from 
being unnatural. After all, too, Moore is 
superficial and devoid of feeling. He pleases 
the fancy, excites the sentiment, but never 
reaches the heart. His very melancholy is 
assumed. He has none of the pervading sad- 
ness which the uncertain nature of human 
companionships, and the fleeting character of 


| human pleasures have called forth from ly- 


rists, who have seen friendships perish, have 
felt the physical power or cnjoyment fading 
away, whilst loneliness, age and death, con- 
stantly haunt their unwilling eyes. He 
seems unable to trust to the weight of his 
thoughts to enforce themselves; so he seeks 
the aid of a pretty simile, and often makes it of 
more importance than the idea it should have 
illustrated. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
the collected works of each of these poets are 
numerous ; and that posterity, engaged with 
contemporary productions, can only spare 
time for intellectual gold and gems, where 
much value is in little bulk. From the last, 
and most of the other objections, Rogers in- 
deed is free, but he is too slight a man for 
the people of any age. He wants thews and 
sinews. His refinement is almost effeminacy ; 
his polish, like Sterne’s worn-down shillings, 
has got rid of character as well as roughness. 
He is for the drawing-room, or the boudoir ; 
scarcely for the library ; not at all for the 
world. But Campbell, with enough of what 
Rogers possesses, has very much that Rogers 
wants. He has greater strength and breadth, 
and a wider range of sympathy with the real 
joys and sorrows of aman. His subjects are 
as general and as generally treated as those 
of any of his contemporaries ; but in all his 
better works there is a condensation of which 


| they never thought. Campbell has not relied 


upon general effects, or the balance and 
counterbalance of happy and careless expres- 
sions. He has ejected superfluous words or 
sentiments, as the athlete got rid of useless 
flesh, and has rarely appeared in the arena 
till he was all nerve and muscle, as complete- 
ly prepared as care and training could make 
him. What is of more consequence, his im- 
ages are natural; not exaggerated for effect, 
nor distorted by any individual peculiarity of 
perception. In poetical expression he is per- 
haps only inferior to Milton and Shakspeare, 
and is certainly not equalled by six or seven 
other bards. A follower of Pope, he has more 
graceful elegance than his master often 
thought fit to exercise; with much of the 
charm of Goldsmith, he has greater variety, 
manliness, and range of vision. And in ge- 
niality of disposition, combined with a fasti- 
diousness of taste, he stands alone. Hence 


‘!a combination of simplicity, truth, strength, 


and grace, which places him, in our opinion, 
above all other modern poets——which has em- 
balmed his more striking passages and shorter 
poems in the memory of all readers of taste, 
and has furnished more apt quotations to the 
orator, the novelist, and every intellectual 
workman who deals with the mind and busi- 
ness of man, than any other poet of his age, 
or (we were going to say,) than all of them 
put together.—— Spectator. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have on our table a curious specimen 
of the freaks which Old Neptune, in his coral 
cave, plays upon the treasures, which have, 
from time to_time, been snatched by him, 
with the aid & ZEolus, from the clutches of 
man. Tis nothing, more nor less, than four 


| silver dollars, so rare in these ‘“ suspengjon- 


specie times’—locked together in a close 

embrace, but as unnatural as the Siamese 

connexion, and covered with little shells, and 

stones thrown upon them, we presume, at the 
beck of Neptune, by the nymphs of the sea, 

in their fantastic gambols, when issuing for a 

frolic, from their grottoes. Some of these 

shells are beautiful, and must have been the 

result of these nymphs’ curious searches in 

“the deep bosom of the ocean” where they | 
were buried. But to the narrative: 


A Spanish ship was lost on the Borlings, 
coast of Portugal, about 75 years ago, bound 
from a port in Peru toa port in Spain. When 
wrecked she had 15 millions of specie (so 
says our informant) on board. ‘Two English 
captains, Capt. H. Abbinette, and brother, 
last year obtained permission from the owner 
in Lisbon, to fish for the money, and with 
india-rubber dresses dived into six fathom 
water, and obtained some days £1500— 


$8,000,000 had been previously fished up. 


, of the , to whom this 


Captain 


curiosity was presented, while at St. Ubes, by 
these fishers of dollars, saw some doubloons 
which they succeeded in getting up a few 
days previous to his leaving that port, just as 
bright as when they came out of the mint. 


These money fishers are the same who 
at Spithead.— 


Savannah Georgian. 


GRAPHIC SKETCH OF O$-CE-O-LA. 
The following:notice of this Chief, who 
has just departed this life; and of his peers, 
now in durance vile, is from a letter by George 
Catlin, and published in the New York Even- 
ing Star, it is dated 


Fort Moultrie, Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, 
“Jan, 24, 1838. 

In Fort Moultrie are the Seminole prison- 
ers of war: 250 in number—chiefs, warriors, 
women, and children, in a motely and misera- 
ble group. Os-ce-o-la, Mi-can-o-py, Cloud, 
Co-a-ha-jo, and King Philip, are the chiefs— 
and of them, as well as of several others, I 
have already secured the portraits, which I 
shall bring to New York in a few days. 


Mick-e-no-pah, who is the first civil chief 
of the nation, and was at the commencement 
of the war, the owner of an hundred negroes, 
is a stately and dignified man, proud of his 
superabundant flesh, and equally so of his 
title of ‘General,’ as he is familiarly called. 
This fat dignitary, and also Cloud, and seve- 
ral others, seem tolerably quiescent, and not 
disposed to grieve away their fat in their pre- 
sent confinement; but there is one restless 
spirit amongst them of a different caste ; one 
who sits and broods over his nation’s calami- 
ties with a broken heart, and pines and sick- 
ens in an agony which none but himself can 
know or feel—I mean Os-ce-o-la—(Powell, ) 
or as he and all the other chiefs, distinctly 
pronounce it, As-se-o-la. 


From the time I have spent with this chief, 
and the familiar interviews I have had with 
him in conversation, I have been enabled to 
form a pretty correct notion of the feelings 
and character, as well as history of this extra- 
ordinary man. A Creek by birth, he left his 
own tribe whilst a boy, and sought an asylum 
amongst the Seminoles, where he has been 
reared, and where he haz flourished since. 
His father was a white man, hy the name of 
Powell, who abandoned him, and sent hima 
vagrant upon the world, to cater for himself. 
He soon became a favourite amongst the 
Seminoles; and from his force of character 
and genius alone, he has risen to the highest 
honours of the nation. 


At all the ball plays, and other manly sports; 
Powell was reputed first in the nation ; and 
his name was changed to As-se-o-la from the 
fact that he could drink a greater quantity of 
the ‘ black drink’ (called as-se-o-la) which was 
prepared from some bitter and nauseating 
herbs, and drank preparatory to the fast and 
feast of the green corn dance. - 

From such facts, it appears he is entirely a 
‘self-made man,’ and one of an extraordinary 
character, which is conclusively proved by the 
fact that he is acknowledged and followed by 
all the chiefs of the nation, as their head war 
chief. ‘Though he is but a demi-savage in 
blood, yet he speaks not a word of English ; 
and in his actions and feelings is as perfectly 
an Indian as any man I ever saw. Jn stature, 
he is about the middling size; and in his 
features, there is no striking peculiaiity to 
stamp them out of mediocre, but a pleasing 
symmetry of proportion, upon which the lights 
and shadows of passion and feeling are seen 
to play with perfect effect. ‘There is, at 
times, spread over them the most benignant 
and expressive smiles, even to perfect effemi- 
nacy: and at others, they are darkened with 
the sternness of a Brutus, or the agony of a 
dying gladiator. In fact, he is the perfect 


his movements, and mild, almost to childish- 
ness, in his intercourse with the world. His 
hand is small and delicate to the touch as that 
of a female, and the loveliest of them are 
flocking around him in groups, to feel its 
gentle grasp, and catch the languishing look 
from his downcast eye—to bestow upon him 
some beautiful tinsel or plume, and levy upon 
his raven locks for a small and precious keep- 
sake of As-se-o-la. 

I thought at first, like thousands of others 
who take but a glance at him—that he was 
effeminate and womanish, but on a little ac- 
quaintance and familiarity with him, I became 
fully convinced, that the true character of this 
man is not to be learned by the transient vis- 
itor, who sees but a moment, and that mo- 
ment a prisoner withering under a broken 
spirit, endeavouring to raise a smirke and a 
smile, to meet the gazing world who are 
flocking to see him. ‘These smiles are soft 
and beautiful, and are many ;_ but those who, 
like myself, heard him pour forth his griefs in 
the simpering tears of actual childishness, and 
then instantly rally and rouse himself into the 
indignant sternness of the warrior and hero, 
will easily see that those smiles are: based 
upon an egony that regulariy preys upon his 
substance. His face is certainly one of the 
most expressive kind I have ever seen—capa- 
ble of the most vivid and striking exhibition 
of the human passions that can possibly be 
imagined, bearing upon its front the predomi- 
nant characteristic impress of sternness and 
reserve, and excessive perseverance in the 
pursuits of life. | 


His manner of dress and ornament is such 

as greatly to interfere with the full develop- 
ment of his true character. His hair is cut 
close to the head, except a superabundance 
which is left on his fore head, flowing down 
to his eyes, and large tufts protruding from 
his temples in front of his ears, and dropping 
down near the clavicle, resembling or rather,. 
in all probability, originating (for Indian 
fashions never change) the present fashion 
which the gentlemen of New York are adopt- 
ing, of cultivating locks over the ears, which 
might properly be styled ‘a /a Powell.’ Back 
of this, is passed around his head with great 
taste, a richly embroidered handkerchief or 
shawl, in the form of a Moorish band or 
Turkish turban, supporting two or three os- 
trich plumes, which fall quite back in a hori- 
zontal position. 
The ancient and native form of dress he 
still adheres to; the tunic and manteau, the 
leggins and moccasins; but the approximation 
of this tribe to civilization has substituted the 
material of calicoes and fustians in place of 
skins; so that the base of his dress is of civil- 
ized manufacture, but adorned and ornamen- 
ted according to their own whimsical taste. 
Silver ear drops are pendant from his ears— 
silver breast plates, in form of crescents, and 
a profusion of beads and trinkets fall over the 
breast—a broad and beautifully garnished 
belt crosses his left shoulder, to which is at- 
tached his bullet pouch and horn. Around 
his waist, he wears a blue sash of exquisite 
workmanship, interwoven with white and blue 
beads——his garters which are very broad, and 
embracing the greater part of the calf of his 
leg, are of the same material, tightly band- 
aged over his leggins of scarlet cloth, and his 
moccassins are of buckskin, ornamented with 
beads and hawk bills, Such, with his rifle in 
his hand, and his kwife in his belt, (his only 
weapons) is As-se-o-ta, the fallen Prince and 
Hero of Florida. 


PROOFS THAT “THERE IS SUCH A SUB. 


beau ideal of an Indian prince—graceful in | 


‘country by the Northmen.— Balt. Amer «@ 


STANCE AS THE AJR. 

At first we might suppose the air not to be 
a substance or body: we walk in it, and move 
every limb without any feeling indicating the 
resence of any thing. We cannot see or 
touch it; it has no taste or smell. On a calm 
day, one might be upt to say, on looking ona 
building at a distance, that there is nothing 
between him and the building—that the space 
between is empty: but let him run, or be on 
the top of a coach going very fast, or even 
move the hand briskly, he will then have the 
impression on his face or hand, like that of 

some light substance striking him, or like a 

gentle breeze. If, while running, he hold an 

open umbrella behind him, he will feel some- 

thing resisting the advance of the umbrella, 

and rendering the exertion of force on his 

part necessary to pull it onwards; while no 

such force will be required to carry the um- 

brella closed, like a walking stick in the hand. 

There must be some substance present which 

causes the impression on the face or hand, and 

resists the open umbrella while advancing. 

This substance is the air; it is invisible; so 

that we see nothing in the space which it oc- 

cupies; and we do not feel it on a calm day, 

when we are moving slowly, because it is so 

extremely tight, and its particles strike upon 

the face so gently and at comparatively long ‘ 
intervals. But when we move fast, the par- 

ticles of air strike with a greater impetus, and 

hence produce a decided impression. When 

we attempt to draw the open umbrella along, 

we feel a great resistance, because the um- 
brella has to push such a large quantity of air 
before it; when the umbrella is closed, it has 
to push outsof its way a much less quantity of 
air, hence less force is required. If we re- 

flect that there is really no reason why matter 
should be very heavy (indeed, there is a gas 
sixteen times lighter than air), and no reason 
why it must always be visible, we shall have 
little difficulty in conceiving that air is a sub- 
stance or body as well as water or iron. No- 
thing shows better that air is a substance than 
the nature of wind. Wind—whether a gentle 
breeze that is scarcely felt upon the cheek, 
and is insufficient to swell out the canvass of 
a sailing vessel, a brisk gale communicating 
a strong impulse to the sails of a ship, and 
driving it along at the rate of many miles an 

hour, or a hurricane tearing up trees by the 
roots, converting the surface of the ocean into 
raging billows, and hurrying every thing be- 
fore it in its progress—is nothing but air ina 
state of motion; in the first case, moving very 
slowly, in the last moving with incredible ve- 
locity, (at the rate of scores of miles hourly) 
and it is its velocity to which it owes its 
force. When moving slowly, it is scarcely | 
felt, just as a leaden ball might be thrown so 
gently at a board as not to leave the slightest 
impression ; while the same ball, if discharged 
with explosive violence from a musket, would 
penetrate the hardest oak. ‘The phenomena 
of clouds or a balloon floating in the air, or of 
birds flying, also puint out that it is a materi- 
al substance. ‘They rest upon the ain the 
same way as a ship does on the surface of the 
water. A person looking intoa room in which 
nothing can be seen but the walls, would be 
apt to say, there is nothing in it; but there is 
air, and, although he does not see it, the room 
is completely filled with it, so much so that if 
he walk into it he drives out so much of the 
air at the moment in which he enters. —Retd’s 
Chemistry of Nature. 


UTILITY OF THE BIBLE. 


Dr. Olinthus Gregory relates the following 
visit which he paid to a poor man greatly 
afflicted. On entering the cottage, I found 
him alone, his wife having gone to procure 
him milk from a kind neighbour. I was} 
startled at the sight of a pale-faced man, a 
living image of death, fastened up in his chair 
by a rude mechanism of cords and belts 
hanging from the ceiling. He was totally 
unable to move either hand or foot, having 
for more than four years been totally deprived 
of the use of his limbs; vet, at the same time, 
suffering extreme anguish from swellings at 
all his joints. As soon as I had recovered a 
little from my surprise at seeing so pitiful an 
object, I asked, ‘* Are you left alone, my 
friend, in this deplorable situation?’ ‘ No 
sir,” replied he, in a touchingly feeble tone of 
mild resignation, (nothing but his lips and 
eyes moving while he spake,) ‘*1 am _ not left 
alone, for God is with me.”” On advancing, I 
soon found the secret of this striking declara- 
tion: for his wife had left on his knees, prop- 
ped with a cushion formed for the purpose, a 
Bible, lying open at a favourite portion of the 
Psalms of David. Isat down by him, and 
conversed with him. On ascertaining that he 
had a small weekly allowance certain, I in- 
quired how the remainder of his wants were 
supplied. ‘ Why,” said he, “ ’tis true as you 
say, seven shilling a week would never sup- 
port us; but, when it is gone, I rely upon. 
the promise I find in this book, § Bread shall. 
be given him, and his water shall be sure !”’’ 
1 asked him, if he ever felt tempted to repine 
under the pressure of so long-continued and 
heavy acalamity? ‘ Not for the last three 
years,” said he, ‘* blessed be God for it,” the 
eye of faith sparkling and giving life to his 
pallid countenance while he made the decla- 
ration ;—* for I have learned in this book in 
whom to believe: and though I am aware of 
my weakness and unworthiness, I am persua- 
ded he will never leave me nor forsake me. 
And so it is, that often when my lips are 
closed with locked ‘jaws, and [ cannot speak 
to the glory of God, he enables me to sing his 
praises in my heart!” 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


The Providence Journal makes mention of 
a work lately received in this country, the 
contents of which cannot fail to be eminently 
interesting to our countrymen. ‘The publica- 
tion referred to is entitled ‘* Antiquitates 
Americane,” and has been ushered to the 


of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. It 
is in the Icelandic language, accompanied by 
Danish and Latin translations, and treats of 
the early voyages to this country anterior to 
the time of Columbus. The Society under 
the auspices of which it has been produced, 
is among the most famous of Europe, and 
numbers among its members many men cele- 
brated for learning. The contents of the 
work go to prove that America was known to 
Europeans ages ago, and that various portions 
of it, from Newfoundland to Florida, had been 
repeatedly visited, more especially different 
points of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
Among other things a description is given of 
the ‘‘ writing rocks,” situated at Tiverton and 
Portsmouth, and opposite to Dighton, Mass. ; 


frequent repetition of steamboat explosions 
on the Western waters, many of the scalded 
sufferers by which die for want of timely as- 
sistance, the editor of the Cincinnati Express 
publishes the following prescription for scalds 
and. burns:— 


Under the application, the pain of the severest 


ground on which the temple now stands, the 
world under the sanction of the Royal Society | joint inheritance of two brothers; one of 


good thought presented itself to the younger; 


and children to maintain; it is not just our 
shares should be equal, let me then take a 


night t 


67 
the last of which is stated to have been erect- lee 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Useful Receipt—In consequence of the 


‘“* Mix lime water and sweet oil together, 
and apply the liquid with a feather or soft rag 
to the wound. The lime water and oil will 
form in the proper proportions a white mix- 
ture rather thicker than cream, and should be 
stirred until they become of this consistence. 


burn instantly subsides, and if duly renewed, 
it is an effectual cure. This application is 
not generally known, and as we have seen its 
efficacy frequently tested, can recommend it 
as the speediest and safest that can be used. 


A curious experimental fact has just been 
proved in Belgium. A bar of iron heated to 
a white heat, and exposed rapidly to the ac- 
tion of a strong forge bellows, becomes im- 
mediately so hot that it melts, and the liqui- 
fied matter is dispersed in the air, where it 
sparkles like a wire burnt in oxygen. In 
this manner, upwards of a pound of metal is 
dispersed. The same effect will also be pro- 
duced if the bar when heated to a white heat 
be attached to a cord, and turned in water. 
The iron melts in the same manner, and es- 
capes in luminous tangents. 


A Singular Fact.--With this title, the 
Boston Mercantile Journal tells the following 
good story. 

A late English paper mentions that Edward 
Swindler,a farmer of Pohill, in Yorkshire, 
had a steer, which fell ill, appearing affected 
in a singular manner, differing materially 
from the symptoms of any disease observed 
among cattle. It continued to grow worse 
for several days, when it died. Mr. Swindler 
feeling astonished at so sudden a circum. 
stance, it led him to have the body opened, 
when he found in the windpipe a large snake, 
three feet long. The reptile had its head 
close to the heart of the beast. It is conjec- 
tured that the snake sprung into the mouth of 
the steer whilst grazing in the pasture. 


We find the following in an India paper. 
On the 24th June, Baboo Krishna Mohuna 
Barnerjea was ordained at the chapel of the 
Bishop’s College by the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. ‘The Baboo is well known as having 
been a member of a high caste Brahmin fami- 
ly. He received his education at the Hindoo 
College. He subsequently became a convert 
to Christianity, of which he has ever since 
been a staunch and devoted follower. 


The number of geese kept, fatted and 
plucked in Lincolnshire for the London mar- 
ket isimmense. So extensive is one goose 
establishment said to be, that a steam engine 
is kept constantly employed in grinding meal 
and mashing it into compost with potatoes for 
their food. 


The greatest object in the universe, says a 
philosopher, is a good man struggling with 
adversity; yet there is still a greater, which 
‘is the good man that comes to relieve it. 


The Death Clock.—In the court-yard of 
the Palace of Versailles is a clock with one 
hand, called l’Horloge de la mort du Roi. It 
contains no works, but consists merely of a 
face, in the form of asun, surrounded by rays. 
On the death of a king the hand is set to the 
moment of his demise, and remains unaltered 
till his successor has rejoined him in the 
grave. This custom originated under Louis 
the Thirteenth, and continued till the Revo- 
lution. It was revived on the death of Louis 
the Eighteenth, and the hand still continues 
fixed on the precise moment of the monarch’s 
death. 


An absorbing well has been made at the 
Bazar Bonne Nouvelle, by an engineer, who 
has already bored to a depth of 228 feet, 
passing through three sheets of water, the last 
of which occurs in the great stratuin of quart- 
zose sand, of the plastic clay formation, under 
the lignites and above the chalk. The re- 
taining tubes are disposed so as to give a pas- 
sage tothe water, and 12000 litres, er 48 tons 
of drainage matter have been absorbed by this 
well in less than twenty minutes. The suc- 
cess of this system msut ultimately become of 
great importance to the capital. 


LEARNED FOLLY. 

When Bonaparte invaded Egypt, his scien- 
tific attendants discovered on the ceiling of 
the temple of Denderah, a sculptured zodiac, 
containing many hieroglyphical figures. In 
their learned investigations, they asserted 
that this presented the aspect of the heavens 


secretly go and carry a certain number of 


sheaves to his stack ; he will not find it out 
to-morrow, 


and they did so accordingly. 


and therefore cannot refuse them;’ 


Th td 
both brothers went to the field, sad aaah sro 


much surprised to find the two stacks alike ; 
neither being able in his own mind to account 
for the prodigy. They pursued the same 
course for several successive nights, but as 
each carried to his brother’s stack the same 
number of sheaves, the stacks still remained 
equal, tillone night both determined to stand 
sentinel to elucidate the mystery, they met 
each bearing the sheaves destined for his 
brother’s stack. 

‘« Now the spot where so beautiful a thought 
at once occurred to, and was so perseveringly 
acted upon by two men, must be a place 
agreeable to God; and men blessed it, and 
chose it whereon to build a house to his 
name.”’ 

How charming is this tradition! How it 
breathes the unaffected benevolence of patri- 
archial morals! How simple, primeval, and 
natural is the inspiration leading men to con- 
secrate to God a spot upon which virtue has 
germinated upon earth! I have heard among 
the Arabs a hundred legends of the same de- 
scription. ‘The air of the Bible is breathed 
all over the East.--Lamartine. 


PIRITUAL HONEY rrou NATURAL HIVES; 
or Meditations and Observations on the Natural 
History and Habits of Bees. The Christian Father at 
Homme; or a Manual of Parental Instruction in two 
Parts—1l. On the Necessity of Salvation. 2. On the 
Way of Salvation; by W. C. Brownlee, D.D. The 
Christian Professor; by John Angell James. The 
Oriental Key to the Scriptures. ‘The Great Salvation, 
and the Sin and Danger of Neglecting it; by the Rev. 
William Neill, D. D. Just published and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia 


LIILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—A Scnoou ror 

THE EDUCATION or Giris of the age of eleven 
and upwards, at No. 220 Race street, below Seventh, 
Philadelphia, fronting Franklin Square. The course 
will embrace Ancient anp Mopern Lanevaces, Sc1- 
ENCES, AND Literature. Professor G. O. Ebeke, from 
Germany, and for some time teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of New York, will be associ- 
ated with the subscriber, and give instruction in 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 

) J. H. AGNEW, 

Formerly Professor of Ancient Languages and Lite- 
rature, Newark College. | 
Rererences.—Rev’d Cornelius C. Cuyler, D.D., John 
McDowell, D.D., Albert Barnes, J. Waterman, G. W. 
Bethune, Jolin L.Grant, Henry A. Boardman, Thomas 
Hoge, J. ‘Todd, John Chambers, Robert Adair, and 
Thomas Brainerd. Prof. H. Vethake, Prof. Jacob 
Greene, Judge J. Kennedy, Judge G. Mallery, Matthew 
Newkirk, M. B. Denman, John B. Trevor, M. W. 
Baldwin, Thomas Elmes, Ambrose White, William 
Buehler, Thomas Earpe, Robert Earpe, John Wiegand, 
G. W. Fobes, Martin Thayer, G. W. McClelland, James 
Brucn, and Frederick A. Packard, Esquires. James 
Todd, Esq., Att.Gen. W. Darrach, M. D. 

feb 17—tf 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Terin 

opened on Thursday, the 26th of October, and will 
j continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
College studies, there is a department of Modern Lan- 
guages, and a preparatory or academical department. 


wages allowed off the bills. We have now a very 

skilful gardener, whose practical instructions in the 

primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 
Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &c. 

$128 for the year—winter term, $66, half in advance, 

Fuel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional | 

about 10 to $12. 

For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re 

port at this office, or of the President. 

Oct. 30. GEO. JUNKIN 


ILL AND VALLEY.—Robert Carter, Booksel- 
ler and Publisher, No. 112 Canal street, New 
York, has in press, and will svon publish, Hill and 
Valley, by Miss Catharine Sinclair, author of Modern 
Accomplishments and Society. feb 17—tf 


PSALMS AND HYMNS—adapted to public wor- 
ship, and approved by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica; the latter being arranged aecording to subjects, 
together with titles prefixed to each, and directions for 
musical expression. Large and small sizes. Also, 
Hickok & Fleming’s Music, round and patent notes, to 
accompany the above. Published at 22 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, by J. WHETHAM 


Rovert Carter, No. 112 Canal street, New 
York. The Christian Father at Home: or a Manual 
of Parental Instruction. In two Parts—1l. On the 
Necessity of Salvation. 2. On the Way of Salvation; 
by W. C. Brownlee, D. D. Our Protestant Forefa- 
ther, by W.S. Gilly, D. D. Discourses on the Mille- 
nium, by Rev. M. T. Adam. Modern Society, or the 
March of Intellect, the conclusion of Modern Accom- 
plishments, by Miss C. Sinclair. Also Modern Ac- 
complishments. Letters on the Origin and Progress 
of the New Haven Theology, by a New England 
Minister. 

R. C. has likewise always on hand a large assort- 
ment of Standard Theological, Miscellaneous, Juvenile, 
Sunday School and School Books, among which are 
Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie; Booth’s Reign of Grace; 
Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ; Chal- 
mer’s Works, 3 vols. 12mo, and 1 vol. 8vo. Key to 
the Assembly’s Catechism ; Christian Contemplated, by 
Wm. Jay. Owen on Redemption, &c. &c. 

The Presbyterian Tract Society have their Deposi- 
lory, for the city of New York, at No. 112 Canal 


attended to by 
dec 30 ROBERT CARTER. 


TEW WOR K.—McCuenn & Co., three doors below 
“ Fighth in Chesnut street , Philadelphi, have for 


some 15,000 years ago, and fixed the origin 
of the zodiac and the temple far beyond the 
time of creation. In 1821 this zodiac was 
detached from the ceiling, and brought with 
immense labour to Paris, where it attracted 
the universal gaze of the learned and the un- 
learned. ‘‘ The zodiac,” said the infidels of 
Paris, has destroyed the authority of the Bi- 
ble.” But when Champollion discovered the 
key to the hieroglyphics, he demonstrated at 
once, that this temple, with its zodiac, was 
built in the time of the Roman Emperors; 
that the sculptured figures on it were simply 
astrological, and had nothing to do with as- 
tronomy or chronology. And thus fell with 
a shock, the baseless fabric which infidelity 
had raised against the Bible. 


_ DELIGHTFUL ORIENTAL LEGEND. 


Invented, transmitted, or preserved by the Arabs, 
detailing the circumstances which dictated Solo- 
mon’s selection of a site for the Temple. 

* Jerusalem was a ploughed field, and the 


whom was married and had several children, 
the other lived a bachelor. ‘They cultivated 
in common the field which had devolved on} 
them in right of their mother; at harvest 
time, the two brothers bound up their sheaves, 
and made of them two equal stacks, which 
they left upon the field. During the night a 


‘ My brother,’ said he to himself, ‘ has a wife 


few sheaves from my stack, and secretly add 
them to his; he~will not perceive it, and 
therefore cannot refuse them.’ This project 
the young ‘yfan immediately executed. That 
& elder awoke and said to his wife, 


y drother i and lives alone, with- 
t him in his labours, 


a companion to assis ‘a0 
it is not 


tury, as an evidence of the occupancy of 


ed at the commencement of the eleventh <€M- snd console him under his fatigues ; 
just that we should take 


from the field as 


sale Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands, 
by John Williams, of the London Missionary Society. 
Also the following theological works. The Protestant, 
by W. McGavin; Mosheim’s Church History; Sud- 
dard’s British Pulpit; System of Theology, by John 
Dick, D. D.; Baxter’s Works; Sale’s Koran; Horne’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

feb 10 


JISALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand coa- 
pies or a Jess number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 


SOLOMON ALLEN,. 
No. 117 Chesnat street 


ew—tf 


UPERIOR FLOUR.—New York Canal 

Flour, of the most approved brands, in barrels 

and half barrels, prime Ohio Flour, and superfine Lan- 

caster Flour, delivered to any part of the city free of 

charge, and warranted to give satisfaction. For sale 

at the Temperunce Grocery and Tea Store, S. W. cor- 
ner of Dock and Second streets, Philadelphia, by 

fib 10 JAMES R. WEBB. 


SALMS AND HYMNS.—Psalms and Hymns, 
_ approved by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
large awd small size, and in fine and plain binding, 
may.constantly be had at the Bookstore of 
va HOOKER & BYINGTON, 
N. W. Corner of Chesnut & Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


EMOVAL.—J. Wuetuam has removed. (fi hi 
late stand 22 South Fourth street,) Ne 14a 

Chesnut street, one door east of the American Sunday 

School Union. | feb 17—3m 


LISHED SPERM CANDLES.—Fif 
of Robison’s Polished Sperm 
article. Just received 30 Boxes Fine Powchong Tea— 
of the “Chulan” mark—rose flavour, and in conve- 
nient packages of about 25 pounds. This Tea is con- 
sidered by good judges superior to any other in the 
market. For eale by the box, or at retail in small 
papers of 6 and 12 ounces. 
BALDWIN & COLTON 

Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 Market 
street, Philadelphia. 


C RISTIANITY INDEPENDENT.—Just pub- 
lished and for sale by Henry Perkins, No. 134 

Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Christianity Independent 

of the Civil Government; or, Letters on the Pe : 


many sheaves as he does; let us get up and 


By an Episcopalian, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and fair — 


ALUABLE WORKS,—Recently published 


street; orders for their publications will be promptl — 
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